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To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Color 
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Private and class instruction. Day and evening conversation and practip my No 
Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. Ask for circt S 
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classes. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (acorportea) 


18-20 E. 41st Street 


Edward B. Nitchie, A.B., Principal 










Mr. Nutchie ts the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postoge extra), published by F 
Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instraction. It may be ordered 


hrough any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


New Yoel 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 
Medal of Honor, Depariment of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 
Normal Training ‘Course 
Instruction private or inclass. Practiceclasses 
406 Geary Street Sen Francisco, Cal. 


Boston School of Lip-Read 


Nitchie Method Used 
Private Lessons. Small Classes 
Conversation Class free to att DI 
MISS LINA M. CRAIN, F 
602 Huntington Chambers 


Washington School of ip R 
sraduate of the New York School for the H 

Miss ¥ Mary reg Suter 3026 
Washington, D.C. 








LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Instruction for the Hard-of-Hea Adult 
ELIZABETH R. PoINDEXTER Cora.iz N. KENFIELD 
915 Sureve BurIi_pINnG San Francisco, Car. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 


to Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
60t7 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 











Denver School of Lip-Re 
_ Nitebie and Muller-Walle 

~ Mise B. 1. WHITAKER, A.M 

513 Denham Building 





MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-RE 
Nitchie Method Used. 


Vv _ A,B. 
402 providence Midg,. ae feleenan tocet Mi 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIF 





Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
itchie Method 


N 
543 Andrus Building Min 





OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-REAI 


MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
No.4 Fro Les, Cor. 20rTm Street anp Cari. 
OmaHA, NEBRASKA 





Miss Florence E, Hutman, 
356 Sandford Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss Evizasets Brann, Principal 


Nitchie Method Used. Private Conversation 
Classes. Current Events Classes. 


7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 





_ Syracuse School of Lip-Rea 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. _ Conversation 
Miss Evizaseru G. tersishr A. 
FE Dewes* St. s 


Mrs. Bertha Brown § 
1369 East 50th Street, © om 
Graduate of Edward B. Nitchie’s Normal € 














DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


for the Adult Deaf and anes of Hearing 
Muller-Walle Method 


Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van —— Miss. Lucie Dumon, Miss +t 
899 Woodward meh ob 
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STATE OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


' ‘he schools maintain this list not only to show parents where the nearest school is located, but in the hope of leading 
oN nts to ask how best to prepare deaf children to enter school in condition to keep pace, as nearly as possible, with 
ihe: ring children. This list is geographically arranged by States and cities: 
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é] Official Name of School 


= 


| 
| Town 


State 


Chief Executive Office r 








Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 
* Kentucky School for the Deaf-.--_ ---------.----------- 
" Maryland State School for the Deaf 
Boston School for the Deaf 
a Minnesota School for the Deaf 
"Nebraska School for the Deaf 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Deaf 
" Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. 
* Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes 
t. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf (Three Depts.) ------ 
' North Dakota School for the Deaf 
| Ohio State School for the Deaf 
' Oregon State School for the Deaf 
South Dakota School for the Deaf_ 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind 


| Col. Springs --.. | Colorado 
| St. Augustine... | Florida 
Danville | Kentucky 
Frederick | Maryland 
Randolph | Massachusetts__ 
Faribault -...--- | Minnesota 
Nebraska 
| New York-_--.... 
New York 
PY Sic tii nesgeeinell 
Westchester 
Devils Lake .... | North Dakota___ 
Columbus ____... | Ohio 
Salem Oregon 
Sioux Falis__... | South Dakota_-__ 
Ogden |U 








W.K. Argo, LL. D. 
A H.Walker,B.A.,Litt. D. 
Augustus Rogers 

. C, Forrester 
Rev. M. J. Splaine 
James N. Tate, LL. D. 
F. W. Booth 
Sister Mary Anne Burke 
Harris Taylor, L. L. D. 
Elbert A. Gruver, M, A. 
Margaret A. Flynn 
Frank Read, Jr. 
J. W. Jones 
E. S. Tillinghast 
Howard W. Simpson 
F. M, Driggs 





(See also larger advertisements of other schools for deaf children on preceding or following pages.) 





BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
4 Price, $1.50, net 
Order from KATHERINE F. BARRY, School for the Deat 
CoLoRADO SPRINGS, COLo. 


Stories in Prose and Rhyme 
For LItTLeE CHILDREN 
New Edition, 50c. per copy. Send Orders Direct to Author. 
Frances McKeen, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 





ig $ Second and Fully 
First Lessons in Geography tirssttacca ration 
; By G.M. Beatriz. 75c. per copy; $7.50 per dozen. 

The Smith-Brooks Printing Co. 

_ CALIFORNIA STREET DENVER, COLO 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL N orthampten, Mass. 











THE EDITOR 


is a weekly magazine for writers. It is 
twenty-two years uld. Those who conduct 
it like to think of it as a weekly visitor to 
ainbitious writers, as a visitor who must not 
be pretentious, not dull, but friendly and 
helpful. Recognizing that writing may be 
an art, or a trade, or a profession—what the 
writer himself makes it— THE EDITOR 
tries to tell writers, so far as such things 
may be taught, how to write stories, articles, 
verses, plays, etc. One thing it does, in a 
way that never has been equalled, is to bring 
to the attention of writers news of all the 
opportunities to sell their work. Newsof cur- 
rent prize competitions is a weekly feature. 
Editorials on copyright and authors’ literary 
property rights are frequent. 

P. C, Macfarlane says that THE EDITOR’S 
leading articles, which are usually written 
by Charles Leonard Moore, are the best essays 
on writing being published today. 

THE EDITOR has a department devoted 
to letters in which successful contemporary 
writers tell of the genesis, development and 
writing of certain of their published stories. 

A yearly subscription (52 weekly numbers) 
costs $3.00. A four-months’ trial subscription 
costs $1.co. Single copies are 10 cents each 


THE EDITOR 


Ridgewood Box V New Jersey 

















BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise Upham 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


The Beginner’s Book (New) 
Cloth, 70 cents ‘$7.50 per dozen) 


The Question Book-For Second-Year Classes 
Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen) 


Language Drill Stories-For Third-Year Cla«ses 
Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen) 


What People Do—Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations 
Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen) 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color 
Send orders direct to the author 
CRESHEIM HALL 


Mt. Airy Philadelphia, Pa. 








A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in F*eaf Schools, by 
J. W. JONES 


Book I, tor Upper Primary Grades. . . . $0.50 
Book II, tor Intermediate or Grammar 


Book Iil, for High School Grades.... .60 

Illustrated Reader 

They are especially adapted to cultivate 

the reading habit and language sense. 
Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO 
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A TEACHER'S INFLUENCE 


BY JESSIE DUFF 


“There is little influence where there is not 
great sympathy.” 


HE fact that the teacher, in point 
of importance, ranks next to the 
mother, most people know, but few actu- 
ally realize. 
Teaching is a profession which many 
follow, but to which few are really called. 
The eminent educator, Mr. Henry 
Turner Bailey, in one of the most inspir- 
ing addresses it was ever my privilege 
to hear, classified the teacher either as a 
despot teaching his subject, the book, by 
rule ; or as a general teaching his method, 
the thing, by principle; or the modern 
social method, as the friend teaching the 
child life by practise. He pointed out 
that both the despot and the general treat 
the child as a criminal, but the friend 
treats the child as an undeveloped man 
or woman. ‘The influence of the teacher 
as a friend knows no bounds. He knows 
that you can pick flaws in an angel, and 
remembers that “true discipline consists 
in making the child wan’ to do right ;” 
that “obedience through fear is demoral- 
izing to both teacher and pupil.” He re- 
alizes that the province of the teacher 
first of all is to inspire, and that the abil- 
ity to induce a pupil to do his best, at 
least part of the time, is one of the essen- 
tials of a good teacher; that few people 
do as well as they know all of the time. 
When he falls, he picks himself up; ad- 
mits his mistake, rises above it, and tries 
again, and inspires his pupils to follow 


his lead. As Goldsmith opined: ‘“The 
true glory of life consists not in never 
falling, but in rising every time we fall.” 

There are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples which the teacher-friend tries to 
remember, and by bearing them con- 
stantly in mind his falls grow fewer and 
farther between. He considers that the 
prime fundamental is to get on the same 
plane with his pupils, to study them until 
he knows the particular state of develop- 
ment of each; no matter whether the age 
or state of development be kindergarten 
or any grade higher up, he gets down to 
their level and strives to get their point 
of view and to win their confidence. He 
trusts his pupils, and the pupils naturally 
trust him. Faith means love and friend- 
ship, and faith creates all the -qualities 
that make a strong character. Children 
are trustful by nature: smile at a child 
and if he returns the smile he trusts you ; 
you have planted the first seed of trust. 
Apply the same principle to yourself. If 
any one trusts you and thinks you are 
better than you really are, you will en- 
deavor to live up to his idea of you. It 
gives you something to work for. 

A teacher who is able to recall his own 
childhood finds it beneficial, for it makes 
him have more respect for children, and 
respect them we must. They are min- 
iature men and women, and they want to 
share our joys as well as our woes with 
us. Their little troubles are as great to 
them as ours are to us. 
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The teacher who knows his pupils per- 
sonally and takes an interest in their joys 
and sorrows, as well as their progress in 
school, gets into closer touch with them 
and is better able to influence them and 
lead them aright. When he is _ inter- 
ested in their games and fun as well as 
their work, they feel that he is their 
friend, and they want to tell him any- 
thing and everything, knowing that he 
will talk it over with them, hear their 
side, deal out justice, and explain away 
where the mistake was. 

The teacher-friend is a real force in 
the building of character, and is con- 
stantly quoted early and late in the home. 
The joy of doing work that will endure, 
and of feeling that you are helping 
human souls to overcome obstacles in the 
path of progress, is the greatest compen- 
sation available. The formation of char- 
acter is one of the most interesting, last- 
ing, and important works in the universe, 
and the successful teacher-friend plays a 
large part in the formation of character, 
and is never forgotten by his pupils. His 
timely and wise philosophy, administered 
in a kindly, sympathetic spirit, is often 
recalled ar.d applied by pupils in after 
life, when they have left school and are 
out in the busy world. The teacher 
often feels that he is making no impres- 
sion, but almost without exception, if his 
influence is exercised in the right way, it 
sooner or later takes effect, as all who 
have taught long enough will testify, and 
the joy of conquering a particularly stub- 
born case is food for the soul. The value 
of the continued love and respect of a 
former pupil cannot be computed. 

Thomas a Kempis teaches that “influ- 
ence never dies; every act, emotion, look, 
and word makes influence tell for good 
or evil, happiness .or woe, through the 
long future of eternity.” 

To educate means to lead out of—that 
is, to lead out of darkness into light. A 
well educated person is one whose knowl- 
edge is so comprehensive that he gets the 
most out of life by serving humanity and 
making the world a better place in which 
to live. 

I once heard a capable teacher of more 
than twenty years’ experience tell the 
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mother of a lovely family of four that 
she, the mother, had something to ex. 
hibit that represented all her work, but 
that she was only a teacher, and had 
nothing to show for her labors—no Spir- 
itual compensation. My heart ached for 
her, and I’ve thought of her many times 
since. She has missed, and is missing, 
all the joy her great profession has to 
offer—the joy of companionship with 
her pupils. Take the human personal 
touch—the friendship between teacher 
and pupil—out of the teaching profes- 
sion, and there is nothing left but a dry 
husk-—nothing but a machine into which 
you cram as much knowledge as it will 
hold, and then throw it on the market, 
It becomes purely mechanical, and con- 
sequently monotonous. 

The teacher-friend is firm, practical, 
sympathetic, and human. He realizes 
that his work is worth while and is not 
ashamed to be known as a teacher, for he 
considers his profession one of the high- 
est, if not the highest. It is not mere 
sentiment, as is sometimes charged, but 
simply taking human interest and prac- 
tising brotherly love. 

I once heard a learned philosopher say 
that you must keep your head in the 
clouds and your feet on earth; if your 
head and feet are both in the clouds you 
are a maudling sentimentalist, and if they 
are both on earth you are a groveling 
beast. 

The successful teacher-friend must 
keep his head in the clouds and his feet 
on earth. Teachers of the deaf, with 
their individual work in small classes, 
have a wonderful opportunity to help 
mold character and prove of lasting good 
to their pupils. Hearing children can 
and will develop to a certain extent if 
left alone, but the deaf child must have 
individual assistance in order to de- 
velop: if left alone he will simply stul- 
tify. His teacher knows and understands 
him better than any one else. The teacher 
is a necessary part of his life, and his 
influence is limitless. Visits to the home 
are invaluable to the teacher as well as 
the pupil. A knowledge of the pupil's 
environment and standing in his home 
gives the teacher an insight into the 
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child's character that cannot be obtained 
otherwise. 

Allow me to narrate three experiences 
chosen from a multitude of experiences 
of a teacher in an oral day school for the 
deaf in a big city as she related them to 
me: 
1. This teacher always called at the 
homes of her pupils at least once a year, 
and had promised a little Italian girl in 
her class that she would go home with 
her some afternoon as soon as she could. 
Every day the child, with an expectant 
expression lighting up her face, asked her 
when she would go. She didn’t like to 
designate a definite time, for fear some- 
thing would prevent her going, and she 
made it a rule never to disappoint chil- 
dren, but finally, in self-defense, she set 
aday. The appointed day came, and the 
teacher was unusually weary and feeling 
decidedly grumpy inside as she set out 
with the happy little girl to take the long 
car ride to her home. When they ar- 
rived at the home they were warmly wel- 
comed by the parents. In their broken 
English, interpreted by the seven-year- 
old son, they told the teacher that their 
little girl had been counting the days 
until the day set for her call, and the 
father had stayed at home from work 
that afternoon. They showed her every- 
thing in and around their little home, 
even the note representing the sum they 
owed on their place, and presented her 
with five yards of their beautiful hand- 
made lace. The call culminated in the 
kitchen, where they served grape juice 
and small cakes. The group picture 
they formed, as the teacher, who had 
forgotten her fatigue, and the family, 
whose countenances depicted the joy and 
pride they felt, sat about, partook of the 
refreshments, and listened to the young 
son, a perfect Italian type, play the guitar 
and sing, was worthy of Murillo’s brush. 
The teacher hung on to a strap on a 
packed car ail the way home, but a 
transformation had taken place within 
her—she had risen above the material 
things of life. She felt humiliated and 
ashamed to realize that so small a service 
on her part could give such joy to an en- 
tire family, and the realization of the 
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service rendered filled her soul with a 
strange joy. They had unknowingly 
rendered a greater service to her. 

2. Another little girl in the same class, 
who was anemic and tubercularly in- 
clined, but very bright, didn’t like eggs, 
milk, and fresh vegetables—the food she 
needed the most—and her indulgent par- 
ents couldn’t induce her to eat them until 
friend-teacher explained the use and 
value of food to the child, telling her that 
we shouldn’t eat food just because we 
liked it, but because it would make us 
well and strong, adding that fresh eggs, 
milk, etcetera, would make her well and 
put color into her pale cheeks. The next 
day the child reported: “I ate an egg last 
night and drank some milk. Then I 
looked in the mirror, and my cheeks were 
a little pink” (due, no doubt, to the effort 
put forth). That was two years ago. 
She has learned to eat the food she 
needed, and she is strong and well, be- 
cause her teacher. took enough interest 
in her to lead her to do the right thing 
when her parents couldn't. 

3. A small deaf boy, whose parents 
lived in a near-by town, boarded in the 
city and attended the oral day school. 
He was an ideal pupil, bright, studious, 
and never gave his teacher a minute’s 
trouble. While spending the week-end 
at his home his teacher was grieved and 
astonished to see how naughty he was. 
He wouldn't try to talk or to read the 
lips ; he would shut his eyes or run out of 
the room. He was not under her juris- 
diction in the home, so she could do noth- 
ing, but on Monday she talked to him a 
long time and told him how grieved she 
was. She explained to him why it was 
naughty to act that way, telling him that 
his parents loved him and were spending 
lots of money to send him to school, and 
they wanted to know what he had 
learned, and it was selfish and naughty 
for him to shut his eyes and refuse to 
talk, etc., etc. He was truly sorry, and 
promised never to do so again. 

On Friday, when he started home, she 
reminded him of his promise, put him on 
his honor, and told him that she would 
ask him on Monday if he had been a good 
boy. 
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On Sunday evening, when his mother 
brought the little chap back to the city, 
she telephoned to his teacher and told her 
that her boy had been so good and so dif- 
ferent that she finally asked him what 
was the matter, and he said: “I promised 
Miss I’d be a good boy.” He never 
forgot that lesson, and developed into a 
strong character. 

A building where the faculty is com- 
posed of teacher-friends is never lacking 
in school spirit. 

It was my privilege and my pleasure to 
be in touch with a high school where the 
principal and a large majority of the 
teachers belonged to the modern school, 
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and I never saw anything to equal the 
school spirit in that building. The pupils 
loved their school and were absolutely 
loyal. The alumni meetings were always 
packed, as they should be. 

Schools should be a joyful place, where 
there is freedom, but where justice 
abounds and where self-government is 
attained, so that the pupils may refer to 
it with pride and enjoy visiting it in after 
years. 

The teacher has a wonderful field. In 
the words of Aristotle: “Those who edu- 
cate children well are more to be honored 
than even their parents, for these only 
give them life. those the art of living.” 


A PLEA FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND AFTER-SCHOOL 
CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED DEAF* 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 


T MAY seem absurd to take the time 
oF this body for the presentation of 
the needs of a small sub-group of that 
great class whose needs you are consid- 
ering in so comprehensive a way, but 
surely a feeble-minded child is none the 
less so because he is also deaf. 

A fact which neither time nor place 
alters was long ago stated in those oft- 
quoted words of the peasant preacher of 
Nazareth, “For he that hath, to him shall 
be given; and he that hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” This is but the assertion that 
abundant harvest results only from abun- 
dant seed scattered; wealth produces 
wealth ; power of body and mind are the 
invariable result of endowment well used ; 
and, on the other hand, for the meagerly 
endowed, either in body or mind, that 
little which he has is lessened by disuse 





*Read before the Conference on Feeble- 
mindedness of the Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene, Ford Hall, Boston, December 
15, 1916, and published in full in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal for October 4, 
1917. Miss Caroline A. Yale, LL. D., is one 
of the world’s most eminent instructors of the 
deaf, and principal of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, at Northampton, Mass. 


and abuse. No clearer illustration of this 
truth can be found than in the restric 
tions which the loss of one faculty im- 
poses upon the remaining faculties. The 
deaf are not so much to be commiserated 
for their loss of all the sweet sounds of 
life as for the loss in mental development 
which comes from the failure of the 
stream of language to flow in through 
the open channel of the ear; and the less 
the original endowment of mind, the 
greater must be the hampering and dull- 
ing effect of the deafness. The causes 
which produce deafness are, many of 
them, also causes of feeble-mindedness, 
and these causes surely lower the general 
vitality of the child both physically and 
mentally; therefore the percentage of 
feeble-mindedness among the deaf will 
probably always be higher than among 
the hearing. These feeble-minded deaf 
children will be found grouped in several 
classes: (1) those who have been wholly 
neglected, being of too low mentality to 
gain admission to any school; (2) those 
who, having gained admission to a sch 

for the deaf, are retained but a year OF 
two, and then begin a round of transfers 
from school to school, and at last are 
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turned out fitted for nothing, quite in- 
capable of self-support and more incapa- 
ble of self-control—a menace to society ; 
(3) those who have been transferred 
from the schools for the deaf to the insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded. It is not 
strange that these institutions hesitate to 
admit such children. Overcrowded as 
they are, they cannot be blamed for hesi- 
tating to assume such a special task as 
the instruction of those who to their 
feeble-mindedness add deafness, and 
who, because of their lack of hearing, 
must receive instruction through the eye 
and not through the ear; (4) added to 
these, there is a considerable number of 
cases of the same sort, but slightly higher 
in grade, kept—under protest—in the 
schools for the deaf because there is no 
other place provided for them. Every 
school for the deaf admits a percentage 
of pupils ‘who suffer from two defects, 
neither by itself being so marked as to 
give decisive classification. These chil- 
dren are mentally of low grade, and, in 
addition to that, their hearing is defect- 
ive. They are often retained in the pub- 
lic schools until long after the age when 
they could be helped most by the work of 
the special school. At twelve or four- 
teen they grow troublesome, and some- 
thing has to be done; then they are rele- 
gated to the school for the deaf. There, 
in smaller classes and with more indi- 
vidual instruction, the exact status of 
the child is more definitely determined. 
Some respond well to this special train- 
ing, but in not a few of these cases the 
defect is found to be largely mental. The 
principal of one of the schools in a neigh- 
boring State recently made this state- 
ment: “In my experience I have come in 
contact with only a few totally deaf chil- 
dren who could rightfully be classified as 
feeble-minded. On the other hand, there 
is a very large number of hard-of-hearing 
and border-line cases in our schools that 
class as mentally deficient.” 

All those reasons which are accepted 
as adequate justification for the separa- 
tion of the hearing feeble-minded from 
the normally endowed are as applicable 
to these classes among the deaf. It is cer- 
tain that in the schools for the deaf these 
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doubly handicapped children are not re- 
ceiving the sort of training their capacity 
and condition require. It is wrong to 
force them to spend the greater part of 
their time on the usual studies of a 
course suited to normally endowed deaf 
children. As the same able instructor, 
in speaking of this class of the deaf, has 
said: “The instruction should be based 
upon industrial work pursued through 
regular class-room activities, and not al- 
lowed to ‘degenerate’ into reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic.” Neither should 
they be subjected to the constant depress- 
ing comparison of their own limited abil- 
ity and meager acquirements with those 
of their more fortunate fellow-students. 
For their own sake, they should not be 
retained in these schools. 

It is equally important that these most 
unfortunate children be separated from 
the deaf children of average mental abil- 
ity, for the sake of the larger and better 
endowed class. The boys and girls who, 
despite the handicap of deafness, are able 
to pursue the studies of the high school 
and college, or those who go from our 
special schools into independent self-sup- 
port, assuming intelligently the duties of 
citizenship, should surely not, during any 
part of their training, be classed with the 
feeble-minded. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of the Mount 
Airy School for the Deaf, in Philadel- 
phia, one of the leading authorities of the 
country on the subject of the instruction 
of the deaf, says: “In common with most 
teachers of the deaf of the present day, 
[ am of the opinion that the presence of 
feeble-minded deaf children in a school 
for deaf children, otherwise normally en- 
dowed, is harmful and unwise. It is 
harmful in that it subjects normal deaf 
children to influences that are morally 
injurious, and materially interferes with 
their best mental development. The 
presence of such children impairs the 
usefulness of the school by exacting time 
that may more wisely and morte profit- 
ably be expended on normal pupils!” Tt’ 
interferes with the grading, it exhausts 
the nerve streiigth of teachers and care- 
takers, it robs the normal deaf child of’ 
time and training that are justly his, and 
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in the end it does not pay for the time 
and labor expended. The two classes 
(the feeble-minded deaf and the normal 
deaf) are so dissimilar in their condition 
and needs, and in the object and results 
of their training, that it is obviously un- 
wise to bring them together for purposes 
of training and instruction. In the care 
of the feeble-minded, a small proportion 
excepted (morons), their care and train- 
ing are largely custodial, and, in my opin- 
ion, should always be made so for the 
protection of the community ; in the case 
of the normal deaf it is wholly educa- 
tional, having for its only purpose intel- 
ligent, law-abiding, self-supporting citi- 
zenship. In the Mount Airy School fee- 
ble-minded pupils are never knowingly 
admitted. If by chance any are received, 
as soon as their mental condition is dis- 
covered they are discharged. Pupils not 
feeble-minded, but of low mentality, are 
retained just so long as they manifest 
any improvement ; they rarely remain the 
full period of ten years. I suppose that 
fully thirty pupils have been denied ad- 
mission during the past five years on ac- 
count of feeble-mindedness, and as many 
more discharged before the completion 
of the full period of training on account 
of low mentality and consequent inabil- 
ity to profit by the regular course of in- 
struction.” This school contains over 
five hundred pupils. 

In two of the smaller European coun- 
tries the attempt is made to base the edu- 
cation of the deaf on scientific classifica- 
tion. In Schleswig all deaf children 
enter a preparatory school, from which 
the brighter ones are removed to Grade 
A, as it is called—a school in another 
part of the city. Others are placed in 
Grade B school. After two years the 
dullest are transferred from this prepar- 
atory school to the C grade—a school for 
feeble-minded deaf children. In Den- 
mark the procedure is practically the 
same. 

In our own country no_ separate 
schools have been organized for deaf 
children of differing degrees of mental- 
ity, but in most, if not all, the schools 
there are classes of very dull pupils 
whose work is modified to fit their low 
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grade of ability. In some schools, even 
distinctly feeble-minded children are re- 
tained. As stated previously, there are 
some excluded from all our schools, 
either at the outset or after a fair trial, 
as incapable of profiting by the regular 
work of the school and as being a hin- 
drance to the work of the brighter pupils 
and an influence not desirable morally, 

The suggestion has been made, that if 
one school for the feeble-minded deaf 
were to be established in New England, 
it would be ample provision for the un- 
fortunate of this class. That would, no 
doubt, be true, but it is necessary to keep 
in mind the after-school care of these 
same boys and girls, who will need the 
closest supervision and custodial care to 
prevent the multiplication of their kind. 
This need of custodial care seems to in- 
dicate that the grouping of them with 
other custodial cases of the _ feeble- 
minded is the wiser course to pursue, 
Would not the establishment of a de- 
partment in the new school to be opened 
at Belchertown seem a wise provision for 
the needs of this class? 

Mr. Wheeler, of the school in Hart- 
ford, says, reporting for the last three 
years: “We have refused to admit three 
children who seemed _feeble-minded. 
Eight have been dismissed—two from 
Massachusetts—and all of these children 
were of such low mentality that they 
were a menace to the others. We have 
no room for feeble-minded children, and 
teachers of the deaf should not be ex- 
pected to teach the feeble-minded deaf 
in the same classes with normal deaf 
children. There are, no doubt, in New 
England quite a number of deaf children 
who could not be admitted to any school 
for the deaf. I wish that some arrange- 
ment could be made with one of the 
States to take all of these children and 
put them in a department by themselves, 
under the care of a person who under- 
stands the deaf.” 

Mrs. Warner, principal of the Beverly 
School, says: “I would certainly urge 
that steps be taken for special provision 
for the feeble-minded deaf children of 
the State, either in a school for them or 
under a special teacher in a school for 
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the feeble-minded already established. 
As the children grow older, the need of 
some place where they can live and not 
be a menace to the community is much 
more apparent.” 

Monsignor Splaine, in charge of the 
school at Randolph, says: “We are glad 
to hear that some effort is to be made to 
secure a better understanding of the 
feeble-minded deaf child. We are occa- 
sionally obliged to reject applications for 
the admission of such children to our 
school, as we do not think it wise or just 
to retain them in schools with normal 
deaf children. Sometimes we have given 
a child the benefit of a doubt and ad- 
mitted him on trial, and have later found 
it necessary to discharge the child. In 
such cases parents have said that they 
had great difficulty in securing admission 
to the existing schools for the feeble- 
minded. A_ special department in the 
school for the feeble-minded, or, better 
still, if the numbers warrant it, a special 
school ‘for these sub-normal deaf chil- 
dren, similar to those now established in 
Europe, would seem to us the best 
method of caring for them.” 
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Miss Jordan, of the Day School for the 
Deaf, in this city, and Miss Fuller, so 
long in charge of that school, express 
themselves as “glad that there is a pos- 
sibility of giving to the deaf children of 
this State, who are mentally below the 
normal type, instruction suitable to their 
needs.” They think “they should have 
a school entirely independent of other 
handicapped pupils, and should have 
skilied, experienced, sympathetic teach- 
ers.” They urge also that “the greatest 
possible care should be exercised in de- 
ciding about admissions to schools for 
these children,” and “that only persons 
of experience with deaf children and 
skilled physicians should take the respon- 
sibility of deciding as to placing a child 
in such a school.” 

These are the opinions of those who 
are in charge of the schools in which the 
deaf children of this State are being 
trained. Is it not evident that the prob- 
lem of our feeble-minded deaf is of suffi- 
cient importance to demand the thought- 
ful attention of those who are attempting 
to solve the great general problem of 
feeble-mindedness ? 





FREE CLINIC FOR SPEECH DEFECTS 


ee NS the plans of the New 
York Clinic for Speech Defects, a 
writer in The New York Times states: 

The chief incentive for the establish- 
ment of the clinic at the present time, 
however, was created by the appalling 
condition of so many thousands of sol- 
diers on the French front who have been 
reduced to a semblance of idiocy by the 
loss or impairment of the normal powers 
of speech. Professor W. R. Houston, of 
the University of Georgia, who recently 
returned from abroad after an extensive 
study of the .ffects of shell shock upon 
the nervous system, described one of its 
effects as follows: 

“The vocal cords may be paralyzed, 
and the tongue can no longer be pro- 
truded, so that the patient is entirely mute, 
unable to make the slightest sound, to 


whistle or to blow, or even to imitate 
the movements of the lips in speech. His 
breathing muscles are contracted so that 
he cannot draw a long breath. In milder 
cases there is a stuttering to a degree 
of almost complete unintelligibility.” 

Medical observers with the various 
armies have commented extensively upon 
the loss of speech, due to shell shock. 
Dr. Giuseppe Pansera, of the Italian 
Army, wrote as follows: “At first the 
soldiers become mute, but after a course 
of speech treatment they pass from a con- 
dition of monosyllabic speech to normal 
speech. A great many of them become 
afflicted with stuttering, a defect which 
they did not have before.” A French 
observer, Dr. Liebault, in writing about 
war aphonia, says: 

“The soldiers traced their defective 



































voice and speech condition to their stay 
in the trenches, where they suffered from 
fatigue, cold, and wet. The condition 
would begin with a cold, developing into 
bronchitis with hoarseness, and _ finally 
loss of voice and speech. Remarkable 
results were obtained through proper 
voice and speech reéducation.” Dr. Milli- 
gan, with the English Army, in writing 
from the front, of voice and speech dis- 
orders, says: “The worst type of cases 
are those where the soldier has been tem- 
porarily buried as the result of a shell ex- 
plosion, and has been rescued very much 
shocked. ‘These cases must be properly 
treated, otherwise they remain mute.” 
The French and English governments 
are daily becoming more concerned about 
the defects in speech which have been 
produced in their armies since the war 
began. Efforts are being made to bring 
about complete cures, and when a com- 
plete cure is impossible at least such an 
improvement in the condition of the vic- 
tim that he may become a useful member 
of society, able to make himself under- 
stood to his fellowmen. Last year there 
were 35,000 soldiers in the French hospi- 
tals alone who suffered from all manner 
of jaw conditions, the deformities rang- 
ing from loss of teeth to a complete loss 
or demolition of the jaw. Discussing this 
situation with a reporter of The New 
York Times, Dr. James Sonnett Greene, 
Medical Director of the new clinic, said: 
“It was quite interesting to note that 
the sufferers did not complain much about 
their physical suffering, but that they 
constantly deplored the fact of their in- 
ability to make themselves understood. 
They all suffered from various forms of 
defective speech. They all exemplified 
concretely that the human being, male as 
well as female, loves to talk, and be un- 
derstood, at the same time. After all, 
the importance of speech cannot be over- 
estimated, as it is really the fundamental 
vehicle of your existence. A public medi- 
cal defective speech clinic is an absolute 
necessity, as a preparedness measure, for 
the cure of our military body who will 
surely require such treatment. 
“The only way to eliminate the dif- 
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ferent defects found is through special 
and co-relative treatment for the causes 
which combine to create the defect. Dr, 
Wheeler has been very much impressed 
for years with the numberless cases of de- 
fective speech caused by dental anoma- 
lies, such as tooth, mouth, and jaw mak 
formations, which came under his obser- 
vation. He felt that the only way for 
dental patients who were suffering from 
defective speech, due to mouth anomalies, 
was to have them treated by speech spe- 
cialists, as well as dental specialists. or 
this reason Dr. Wheeler has exerted a 
great deal of energy in helping to estab- 
lish this clinic, where all phases of treat- 
ment related to the correction of speech, 
directly or even indirectly, will be prop- 
erly coordinated.” 


MISS BRAND'S SCHOOL 


One of the most interesting institutions in 
the city of Pittsburgh, we believe, is the Pitts- 
burgh School of Lip-Reading, with headquar- 
ters at 7043 Jenkins Arcade, for this institution 
is performing a most valuable work among 
those whose hearing is partially or entirely 
lost, and by its system of lip-reading is ena- 
bling many such to take a part in the activities 
of the world which would otherwise be im- 
possible. 

Many instances might be cited where persons 
whose hearing is entirely gone have been so 
successfully taught lip-reading as to be able to 
carry on any ordinary conversation with a 
stranger without in any way betraying the fact 
of their deafness. 

The school is under the direction of Eliza 
beth Brand, who is an expert in the work and 
who is herself a remarkable evidence of the 
value of the system, for although totally deaf 
she has no trouble in conversation even with 
entire strangers. The work is strongly in 
dorsed by numerous leading Pittsburgh phy- 
sicians, particularly those specializing in t 
treatment of the ear, while the fact that by far 
the greater portion of those taking up the work 


do so as the result of the suggestion of such 


specialists or of those who have themselves 
received the training may be said to constitute 
the strongest possible indorsement of the i- 
stitution—From the Commercial Journal, Sep- 
tember 21. 





“Why Class Work is ‘of Limited Value im 
the Treatment of Stuttering” is the title of am 
article by Mabel Stevens in The Pedagogical 
Seminary for March, 1917, in which compafi: 
sons are drawn between the Methods of Lieb- 
mann, Gutzmann, and Scripture. "4 
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LIP-READING AND THE EAR-TRUMPET 





BY MILDRED KENNEDY 


HE writer has considered preparing 

an article upon this subject for some 
time, as it presents so many sides seem- 
ing worthy of careful consideration and 
analysis. 

Many teachers of lip-reading favor the 
abandonment of all instryments to aid 
the hearing; while on the other hand 
many of the deaf, who have not experi- 
enced the benefits derived from even a 
meager knowledge of lip-reading, argue 
that the effort to gain any degree of skill 
in this art is so great that it is not worth 
the time or trouble. These premises are 
both misleading. 

The satisfaction derived from a “work- 
ing” knowledge of lip-reading can only 
be appreciated by one who has acquired 
the art. It brings a certain degree of 
self-respect and poise that comes of inde- 
pendence—this because a knowledge of 
lip-reading does make a deaf person far 
more independent than one can ever be 
without it. The task of shopping, for 
instance, is quite a different proposition 
for one who can depend on “reading” 
answers to the many questions that are 
often necessary, than for one obliged to 
face the tedious and painful ordeal of 
presenting an ear-trumpet. Replies to 
such questions as the price of goods; the 
quality of certain articles ; the part of the 
store in which goods are to be found, and 
other inquiries can, as a rule, be easily 
understood by a lip-reader. In case of 
peculiarities on the part of the person to 
whom the questions are asked, such as 
abnormal speech, a heavy beard, or im- 
possible articulation, one can always be 
courteous to the floor-walker or clerk for 
his response—even though none of it be 
understood—and continue on one’s way, 
seeking the person who has the require- 
ments that make lip-reading possible; 
then the question may be asked again. 
This time the effort will doubtless attain 
success, and one has a feeling of triumph 
in the knowledge possessed—knowledge 
so truly earned. Is not any lip-reader 
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justified in a feeling of self-respect and 
satisfaction after such an experience? 

To master the art of lip-reading is not 
an easy task. Is it ever mastered? 
Where can be found a lip-reader who 
considers that he or she has mastered it? 
Friends who love us, and for that reason 
admire and respect our efforts, lavish 
upon us enthusiastic praise; they say 
that we have “mastered the art ;” that we 
are “so wonderful.” We let them think 
as they will, yet in our hearts we know 
only too well our own shortcomings. 

To attain facility in lip-reading, as well 
as in any of the other arts, requires in- 
finite patience, perseverance, and prac- 
tise; but is this not true of anything in 
life that is really worth while? It is 
only the undesirable that is attained with- 
out effort. 

Too many of the deaf shrink from the 
task of learning to read the lips. One 
reason for this is that they do not appre- 
ciate the value such a knowledge would 
be to them. Another reason is a purely 
psychological one. Througn the crush- 
ing burden of deafness they grow into a 
state of mind that makes them feel they 
are unable to do anything requiring them 
to be among people. More and more, as 
the limitation of deafness grows upon 
them, they desire to avoid people, espe- 
cially strangers. This is not to be won- 
dered at. Those who have resources 
and interests within themselves are in- 
deed blessed ; they should feel deep sym- 
pathy for their less fortunate brothers 
and sisters who are obliged to endure 
the loneliness that deafness necessitates. 
Yet “it is not good for man” or woman 
“to be too much alone.” Any one who 
visits a school where lip-reading is taught 
(we are speaking of the schools for the 
adult hard of hearing) must be impressed 
by the really “good times” the pupils 
have, no matter how earnest and thor- 
ough the work and study may be. 

It is a mistake for any teacher of lip- 
reading to make the lessons too serious 
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an affair. The study is a difficult one 
under any circumstances, and many times 
our errors are deserving of a good laugh 
that relieves the intense nervous strain 
and tension, helping both teacher and 
pupil to feel more at ease. It is a sad state 
of affairs when one loses one’s sense of 
humor. The deaf are sometimes thought 
to be unable to appreciate the humorous. 
This is not true. They may be, perhaps, 
less quick than their hearing brothers and 
sisters to grasp the point that makes a 
thing truly funny; but when they under- 
stand, there is no lack of appreciation of 
the value of an amusing situation. 

Lip-reading is par excellence the art 
from which the deaf are qualified to de- 
rive infinite value ; it is a subject they are 
singularly fitted to study, provided, of 
course, the eyesight is unimpaired or 
strong enough to enable one to see the 
movements of the organs of speech. 
Deaf persons neglecting to take up the 
study as soon as possible, however slight 
the affliction may be, forego a satisfac- 
tion and comfort to themselves as well as 
others. The less affected the hearing is, 
the more quickly will the benefits of lip- 
reading be realized. In many cases the 
eye supplements the ear, so that the strain 
of listening is greatly lessened, while in 
the case of the very deaf, who depend 
solely upon a hearing instrument, the ter- 
rible sense of being cut off from all dsso- 
ciation and companionship save that of- 
fered through the means of the instru- 
ment is greatly lessened. The sensations 
experienced by a deaf person who has no 
knowledge of lip-reading are, when 
some one tries to make him understand 
at a moment when the ear-trumpet is not 
at hand, even more embarrassing than 
those of a lame person who is suddenly 
asked to walk when his crutch has been 
placed beyond his reach. 

To give lip-reading its true value is the 
writer’s earnest desire. All who have a 
“working” knowledge of it appreciate its 
worth as well as its limitations. The 
tension caused by the nerve strain and 
mental effort of reading the lips is very 
exhausting, especially when the subject 
deals with matters of vital importance, 
such as a business proposition, or when 
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_ advice is being sought on some matter of 


serious consideration. A tense, anxious 
enort on the part of the lip-reader is one 
of the first steps toward failure! It js 
certainly a fact, the less tensely we tr 
the more easily we understand. We often 
say to a pupil who is growing tense, 
“Now, watch without trying to under- 
stand, and see how much you will get of 
what I say.”’ Every lip-reader has had 
the pleasing experience of gazing out of a 
window or across the aisle of a street- 
car, and suddenly “catching” a sentence 
or phrase from the lips of some one 
speaking ; this is a source of real satisfac- 
tion and surprise to many of us. Then, 
again, too often one makes a determined 
effort to understand, and the thread, the 
essence of the whole, is lost, even though 
the words and phrases are deciphered. 

Now, at this point we realize the value 
and comfort of hearing instruments to 
those who are not too deaf to take ad- 
vantage of such aids. With all whose 
deafness has progressed so that these are 
of no avail, but whose eyesight is suffi- 
cient to enable them to pursue the. study 
of lip-reading, there can be no greater 
comfort than that offered through this 
means. Those who are not too deaf to 
use an ear-trumpet or some _instru- 
ment, by so doing in no way belittle the 
worth of lip-reading or the value of their 
own accomplishments in this art. There 
are many times when such use brings re- 
lief to the over-tense nerves of the deaf 
as well as members of their families and 
friends. 

There are a number of interesting and 
curious psychological conditions coupled 
with lip-reading. A slight analysis of 
the mental activities required on the part 
of the lip-reader who intelligently under- 
stands arid intelligently responds to a con- 
versation will help us to grasp the points 
we desire to make clear. 

A lip-reader must follow the move- 
ments of the visible organs of speech, un- 
derstandingly ; that is, his mind and eye 
must be in active co-ordination, so that 
he can interpret, within his mind, the 
symbols which his eye watches, for each 


movement of the organs of speech.is a 


symbol of thought, just as printed words 
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: LIP-READING AND THE EAR-TRUMPET 


on a page are symbols of thought. Vis- 
yal and mental activity must go on to- 
gether ; but, unlike the visual activity of 
reading the printed page, where, if the 
thread of the meaning is lost the reader 
may “go back and re-read,” the lip- 
reader, in the very nature of his reading 
matter, cannot “go back and re-read,” 
unless he asks the speaker to repeat over 
again the.sentences that he has failed to 
understand. Such requests too often 
cause embarrassment to the speaker as 
well as the lip-reader, and when embar- 
rassment creeps in the difficulty of un- 
derstanding is increased a thousand-fold. 

There is another point to consider: 
The success or enjoyment of any conver- 
sation consists in the interchange of 
ideas. While the lip-reader is concen- 
trating one portion of his brain upon the 
interpretation of the symbols that ex- 
press the thoughts of the speaker, an- 
other portion of his brain is trying to 
formulate an intelligent response. The 
mind, therefore, is carrying on three dis- 
tinct lines of activity: First, following 
the movements ; second, interpreting the 
symbols embodied in the movements; 
third, formulating a reply that shall be 
timely and intelligent. Is it any wonder 
that lip-reading is fatiguing? 

The ear being the organ through which 
nature intends the vocal symbols of 
thought to be conveyed to the brain, the 
process of hearing, to those whose hear- 
ing is normal, is attended with little con- 
scious effort; it requires comparatively 
little mental effort to understand what is 
said and to formulate a response. ‘This 
leads us directly to the value of the ear- 
trumpet. In conversations requiring deep 
thought, intense mental concentration, 
balance, and discussion as to the pros and 
cons of a subject under discussion; con- 
versation with an elderly person, for 
whom the effort to show the considera- 
tion that a lip-reader has every right to 
expect, may be too great a tax; and with 
persons who are ill, or those having an 
impediment in their speech, lip-reading 
becomes too often well nigh impossible. 
In all these cases, and others that the 
writer may have failed to enumerate, is 
not the use of an ear-trumpet commend- 
able and reasonable ? 
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Why should we, through discarding 
anything that may possibly aid us, cut 
ourselves off from a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we may afford others as well as 
receive ourselves? 

The writer is a student of lip-reading, 
and has been fortunate in being for many 
years associated with Miss Bruhn and her 
splendid work. The facility in lip-read- 
ing acquired from this source is a great 
comfort at all times. To all who are 
deaf, the art of lip-reading is always a 
comfort and aid, when one perfects its 
use to the point of making it a daily need ; 
but, taking into consideration all the 
grave responsibilities life demands from 
us at certain times and during certain 
crises, we can only say, “Bless the man 
who invented lip-reading” and “Bless the 
man who invented hearing instruments,” 
for together, they give many of us who 
are heart-sick and weary, two crutches 
upon which to lean, so that we can come 
nearer the goal toward which we are all 
striving—namely, living a normal, bal- 
anced life. 


“ CURING” DEAFNESS 


Under the title of “The Illegal Prac- 
titioner, Fakers and Charlatans,” Ger- 
man A. Jordan, M. D., of St. Louis. read 
an interesting paper before the Public 
Health Administration Section, American 
Public Health Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, October 26, 1916, that is published 
in full in the American Journal of Public 
Health for September, 1917. Here is an 
excerpt: 

Rev. Herman H. Schroeder is an or- 
dained minister. His treatment consisted 
of giving the patient pleasing literature 
to read, such as Puck and Judge, which 
was supposed to put him in a cheerful 
frame of mind; the Rev. Schroeder then 
closed his eyes and sat for fifteen minutes 
in meditation. In this way he “cured” 
deafness and blindness. He charged $2 
a treatment. He was arrested, but the 
prosecuting attorney for some reason 
prostituted his office in the dismissal of 
this case. 

Any number of these cases could be 
cited where the treatment was equally 
ridiculous, if lack of space did not forbid. 














































HOW TO APPROACH THE PARENTS OF THE DEAF 


BY KATHARINE F. REED 


TT OO much stress cannot be laid upon 
our dealings with deaf children; 
but is it not quite as important to ap- 
proach their parents in a most tactful 
way? 

All teachers of the deaf have had a 
variety of experiences with the fathers, 
but more especially with the mothers, of 
our pupils. Laughter and tears some- 
times lie very near together in many of 
these interviews. And oh the tact—the 
endless amount of tact— which the 
teacher must so often use toward the 
parent in order to at last land the child 
safely within the confines of the school! 

Isn’t it strange that there is so much 
prejudice against this most worthy and 
much-needed institution? Naturally, the 
mother ought to be so thankful that there 
is a school within easy reach which her 
deaf child may attend ; but in many cases 
the contrafy is true. Some of the par- 
ents are grateful, but I want to confine 
what I have to say just to the fathers 
and mothers who have to be “ap- 
proached.” 

There seems to be an erroneous idea 
which exists in some families that it 
“queers” a child to send him to a school 
for the deaf, and this is one of the spe- 
cial prejudices which we must overcome. 
The mother may be perfectly willing to 
send her boy to the public school, where 
ne might sit by the hour, perhaps learn a 
little hand-work, but hear nothing and 
learn to speak not even a word during 
the entire year. Yet the fact that he was 
attending a hearing school might satisfy 
her for a long time. She thinks it makes 
her boy more like other children if he is 
in the same school-room with them, for- 
getting the wrong which she is doing him 
and the good chance she is taking away 
when she won't allow him to attend the 
school for the deaf. It is as if she 
thought it branded him as “different” or 
“queer” or ‘“‘weak-minded” if he went to 
such a place for his education. Some- 


times it is very hard to break down this 
prejudice; but it can be done and the 


mother’s friendship may be gained at the 
One can easily realize how 
difficult it must be for a mother to openly 
acknowledge at last that her little boy 


same time. 


is deaf, when all his life she has tried to 
hide the fact from the outsider ; has pre. 
varicated in regard to it, and failed to 
report his condition when the census was 
taken. I can understand how it is no 
easy matter for her to suddenly be called 
upon to admit the boy’s defect. How- 
ever, I think she can be won over, and 
in the end give her confidence to the 
teacher. It will surely be a cause of re- 
lief to unburden her heart of the sorrow 
and weight which she has been carrying 
and shielding for years. It is always 
hard for us to bring our sacred thoughts 
and feelings to the surface! 

I recall an experience which I had with 


a certain mother who was very young and_ 


inexperienced. She had absolutely no 


control over her little deaf boy, as far as 


discipline was concerned. I had just 
taken up my work in the city in which 
she lived. In looking over the records I 
found that her boy had attended the 
school the preceding year. The kinder- 
garten teacher, who occupied a neighbor- 
ing room—the deaf were housed in a pub- 
lic-school building—informed me that the 
little fellow’s mother tried to keep him in 
school, but he cried for three days and 
she finally gave up and took him home. 
She had stayed by him in the school-room 
during this entire period. Because of the 
desperation of the situation, he was taken 
to the kindergartner’s room the third day 
of his stay. It was thought he might be 
amused and so work into regular school 
life, but the child shrieked, and shrieked 
yet again! By this time every one was 
worn out and the mother gave up the 
whole proposition. 

So a precious school year had rolled 
away, and I arrived to take up my new 
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duties in the school-room. Of course I 
made an early call upon the mother of 
this particular deaf child. I found her a 
pleasant-faced woman, who, when I in- 
troduced myself, smiled pleasantly, but 
with a determined look in her rather in- 
definite blue eyes. I have seen the look 
in more than one mother’s eyes. 

Don’t imagine that I at once embarked 
on the subject of my school. No indeed! 
far from it. Her little girl wandered 
bashfully into the room and I imme- 
diately became interested in her. One 
way to reach a woman’s heart is through 
her children, so I proceeded on the “way.” 
It is never any effort for me to appear 
interested in any little boy or girl, for I 
am very fond of children and always find 
something interesting in even the most 
forlorn ones. 

This special mother seemed so pleased 
as she related the little story of her home 
and children, and it was she herself who 
introduced the subject of the deaf boy. 
I told her I should be so glad to see him. 
He came as far as the door and then hov- 
ered, “peeking in.” I smiled to him and 
beckoned. He came at once, and, putting 
my arm around him, I became interested 
in a little toy which he held. This gave 
him a chance to look at me more closely 
and grow familiar with my face without 
the embarrassment of my watching him. 
Out of the corner of my eye, as it were, 
I saw that he was growing interested be- 
cause I was examining his toy so care- 
fully. A smile dawned on his lips and I 
felt him staring at me. We became ac- 
quainted rapidly. 

The little mother told me of the experi- 
ence in connection with the school and 
said she had decided to keep the child at 
home until the following spring. He was 
then five years old. I told her I thought 
it would be so fine to have him learn to 
talk and read and write; that he looked 
like a bright boy, and I imagined we 
would surely get along all right when he 
became used to my school. I suggested 
that the next day, Friday, she might bring 
him to school in the afternoon, near clos- 
ing time, so he might become accustomed 
to the room and the pupils’ faces. Then 
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o21 Monday morning she could bring him 
and leave him. I explained that as long 
as she stayed with him at school he would 
grow more and more dependent on her 
coming, and that he ought to learn to stay 
in school without her. Well, after talk- 
ing and visiting and making her laugh 
several times, she agreed to this proposi- 
tion. 

The visit on the next afternoon was 
most successful, but the following Mon- 
day! I tried to give him something to 
look forward to when he visited the 
school on Friday. There was a nice large 
cupboard containing many interesting 
boxes. I showed him the contents of a 
few, but left him guessing as to the re- 
maining ones. As this youngster was 
used to screaming when he wished any- 
thing, it was rather a novel idea to be re- 
fused when he wished certain boxes in 
my cupboard. It occurred to me that he 
might want to return on Monday if there 
was something nice for him then. 

On Monday she appeared with the child 
and started to follow him into the room. 
I, “with my sweetest smile,” prevented 
her from so doing. I said to her: “It will 
be much better if you leave him. You 
have tried the other way, so just let me 
follow my method this time. I’m sure we 
will come out all right.” 

I placed my two arms, one on each side 
of the door, so it would have been im- 
possible for her to enter the school-room 
(unless she crawled under) and I smiled 
at her. 

“But I’m afraid he will cry,” she said. 

“Haven’t you ever heard him cry be- 
fore?” I answered. “Probably he will at 
first, but he’ll get over it. If you will 
just trust me, I’m sure we will come out 
all right,” and I smiled at her again. 

There was absolutely nothing for her 
to do but take her departure, which she 
did reluctantly. The child, in the mean- 
time, taking it for granted that his mother 
was going to remain, was wandering 
around the room on a tour of inspection. 
When he suddenly saw that she had left, 
he rushed for the door shrieking, but I 
was before him. 

The mother, hearing the child’s dread- 
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ful crying from the school yard, where 
she was lingering, “lifted up her voice 
and wept” ‘also, so that it at once became 
a family affair. The boy was doing his 
part within the building, while his mother, 
hanging. over the fence outside, was sob- 
bing bitterly. I simply stood my ground, 
but was pleasant about it, and the mother 
saw that nothing was going to make me 
“give in.” 

The little fellow proved to be an at- 
tractive, bright boy and was soon devoted 
to his school; in fact, his mother told me 
that he would start for the building at 
7 o'clock in the morning if he were al- 
lowed to do so. 

And she? She was perfectly delightec 
to have the child so interested, and when 
she told me how happy she was over his 
start on an education she almost cried 
again. ‘Tears seemed to be especially 
near the surface in that particular family! 

“T was a little provoked at you at.first,” 
she told me, “but I’m so glad you didn’t 
give intome. I don’t know just how you 
got around me, for I had made up my 
mind‘ not to send the boy to school until 
spring.” 

She was a frequent visitor at the school 
and was a true friend to me, standing by 
me and the school in every way possible. 
If you can win a parent without her 
knowing that she is being won, your vic- 
tory is about complete. 

At one time I accepted a position to 
teach in the school for the deaf of a city 
in the Middle West. It was reported to 
me soon after my arrival that there were 
one or two deaf children on a farm some 
eleven miles from the next station. I de- 
cided to take the following Saturday to 
visit the family at the farm. 

When I arrived at my destination I 
found both parents away. I was told that 
they were shopping in the city and get- 
ting their deaf girl ready to go away to 
school. I asked if there were not two 
deaf children in the family, and this girl 
(evidently an older sister) said there was 
a boy who didn’t hear very well. 

In the early afternoon I returned to 
the farm and found the entire family at 
home. I told the parents who I was and 
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said I: had heard they: had a: little deaf 
girl. “I thought I would come around 
and see if you didn’t want to send her tg 
my school,” I said. 

They didn’t seem to know there was 
such an establishment so near their home 
and they both seemed suspicious and ex 
ceedingly ignorant. 

They said they had decided to send 
her away to this other school (it wasa 
day school for-the deaf), a distance of 
some 350 miles. It didn’t cost them any- 
thing, the papers were all signed, and 
they were going to send her. 

I went to the child, seated at the table, 
eating her humble meal of boiled potatoes 
and bread, and put my arm around her, 
at the same time giving her a reassuring 
smile. She immediately beamed back, 
The parents looked at me steadily. The 
father possessed a jaw that spelled “stub- 
born,” every letter of which was a capi- 
tal. The mother looked sad and thin. 
They were own cousins. Twelve children 
had been born to them; three or four died 
in infancy, two were deaf, and others 
were slow and stupid-looking. 

“She is a good girl,” I said. 

The mother smiled faintly at this and 
told me how the child helped her, and the 
father said: “Oh, yes; she’s a good girl.” 

“Tt would be nice, wouldn’t it, to have 
her near you? If you sent her to our 
school, you could see her every week 
end,” I told them. 

“How much your school cost? This 
place where we send her you don’t pay 
nothing !”” 

“It won’t cost you a cent to send her 
to my school,” I answered. “The State 
will pay for Tillie’s board and you can 
drive her back and forth every week or 
two when she comes home. Have yot 
friends in S$ ? Perhaps she could 
board with them.” 

“Yes; she got an uncle and aunt there— 
two of them,” said the father. 

“Well, wouldn’t that be fine if she 
could live right with the relatives! She 
wouldn’t be lonesome then. She could 
always expect to go home at the end of 
the week, so she would have that to look 
forward to. I feel sorry for these deaf 
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children when they are sent away from 
home. It seems as if they needed their 
mother’s love and the father’s care, even 
alittle more than the hearing child. When 
they are so far away of course they will 
have many homesick days. You can not 
be sure how they are treated at their 
boarding place. Perhaps Tillie might be 
sick during the year some time and it 
would cost you so much to reach her. 
Poor child, she might lie awake and cry 
for her mama until she became used to 
being away. | kind of think she needs 
her mama and-papa and brothers and 
sisters. I can teach her to talk, too. That 
would be nice, wouldn’t it? No far-away 
stranger will take the interest in her that 
you do. They might be good to her, but 
she needs her mother’s loving care. You 
want to do the best you can for her. She 
never will be able to hear anything and 
I know you want her to be as happy as 
she possibly can be.” 

I smoothed the child’s hair and she put 
her arms around me. I looked up and 
the mother was quietly crying and the 
father’s face had softened. ‘There was 
a kindly look in his eyes which I had not 
seen there before. 

A few hasty words then passed be- 
tween the parents, uttered in a foreign 
language, and I was told that I could 
have the child for my school. After a 
few arrangements had been made, I but- 
toned my coat and was about to step into 
the carriage in which I had driven to the 
farm when I said casually: “You have a 
boy, haven’t you, who doesn’t hear very 
well? Where is he?” 

From among the children a good-na- 
tured youngster of about nine years was 
pointed out by the father. The mother 
at once said: “He can hear ; he can hear!” 

“What is his name ?” 

“Frank,” she answered. 

“Frank,” I called, but the boy didn’t 
hear. 

His mother called his attention to me 
and did so every time I shouted his name 
to him. He couldn’t hear his own name, 
even from a near-by distance. 

“Can Frank talk?” I asked. 

_ “He calls the baby ‘Da-Da’; her name 
is Dorothy. But Frank can hear; he can 
hear!” said the mother again. 
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I saw at once that the word “deaf” 
must be entirely eliminated when I spoke 
of Frank; so I said: “It would be nice if 
he could learn to speak. He is nine years 
old now. Better send him along with the 
girl, They could keep each other com- 
pany, and it would be nice if they learned 
to talk together. Well, good-bye all,” 
and I drove away. 

It seems that Frank had been attending 
the German country school, and I later 
found had learned nothing. He just sat 
there. The girl was totally deaf, but the 
boy could hear the least bit. He could 
say perhaps a word or two. 

In a few days the father came to town, 
bringing the girl with him, and she was 
duly installed in her new boarding quar- 
ters at the uncle’s home. 

The father seemed very much inter- 
ested in the whole proposition of Tillie’s 
education, but nothing was said in regard 
to Frank. Finally I remarked casually, 
“You didn’t bring the boy, did you?” 

He told me that since my call upon the 
family they had consulted with their Ger- 
man minister and he advised sending 
Frank again to the country school. In 
passing I gave the father a few home 
truths about how fortunate he was to 
have a school for deaf children so near 
his home, how so many parents just had 
to send their children so far away for an 
education. I mentioned how Frank had 
been attending the country school and 
had not learned anything. Of course, I 
knew that he wanted to do what was fair 
and right by the child and let him have a 
good start in life. Probably the teacher 
in the German school didn’t just under- 
stand how to teach a child who was back- 
ward about talking (again I dared not 
mention the word “deaf”). It might be 
that the minister didn’t know how back- 
ward Frank was about his speech. “Any- 
way, Mr. L , you might give my 
school a trial; then you can always take 
him out if he does not learn anything and 
send him back to the country school.” 

With a resounding slap on his knee, he 
said: “By George, I send the boy, too!” 
And he did. 

The interest and pride which those par- 
ents took in the school and the children’s 
progress was pathetic. One day the sad- 
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eyed mother told me how she lay awake 
some nights crying because she had two 
deaf children and confided to me the little 
home interests which lay so near her 
heart. She ended her visit by kissing my 
hand and telling me how glad she was 
she had decided to send the children to a 
near-by school, and then told me “how 
she trusted me!” 

Ah! those are the times in a teacher’s 
life when she feels, more than ever, that 
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she can give the child that which the 
mother, even with all her love and sym. 
pathy, can never give! There is some 
thing almost sacred about the deep gratj- 
tude of such a parent. 

Back of us in all this work that we are 
trying to do for our beloved deaf chil 
dren, and the aid we are striving to give 
their parents, is the Great Helper of all 
this wonderful universe, our inspiration 
and our friend! 





HEARING TESTS FROM A PRACTICAL STANDPOINT* 


BY GEORGE L. RICHARDS, M. D. 


EKARING tests are as old as mod- 
ern otology, and have been written 
about at great length by many authors, 
both in textbooks and in monographs. 
They have been so much elaborated and 
made so complex that the busy man is 
often tempted to omit or abuse them. I 
desire in this paper not to discuss these 
tests in detail, but to suggest a plan that 
is at once practical and at the same time 
sufficiently scientific to give satisfactory 
results. This procedure is neither un- 
duly time-consuming to the physician nor 
fatiguing to the patient, both of which 
are true when a complete functional test 
by all the well-known methods is made. 
Many years of experience have taught 
me that hearing tests are largely neglected 
because they take up so much time. We 
learn with the aid of a single tuning-fork 
and a few simple tests to make a fairly 
accurate snap diagnosis as to whether we 
are dealing with a middle or internal ear 
lesion, without differentiating with great 
accuracy as to the extent and location of 
the lesion, and with this are apt to be con- 
tent. 
This would not be so bad were it not 
that a prognosis based on these tests alone 
might have been somewhat modified had 





* Read before the Section on Laryngologv 
Otology, and Rhinology at the Sixty-eighth 
Annual Session of the American Medical As- 
sociation, New York, June, 1917. Published 
in full in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, August 16, 1917. 


a more thorough functional examination 
been made before and after treatment, 

The occasional case, where there may 
be islands or gaps of hearing, and medico- 
legal or otherwise exceptional cases, may 
require a complete functional examina- 
tion with all the means at our command. 
Whether this will or will not be necessary 
will be evident to the examiner. 

The object of any hearing test is to 
determine the quantity and quality of the 
deafness present, and the location of such 
lesions as far as these tests can enlighten 
us. 
The normal range of hearing for the 
human ear varies from 16 to 32 (seldom 
below 32) vibrations a second (the so- 
called lower tone limits) up to 30,000 to 
42,000, the upper tone limit. We are 
taught that in middle-ear deafness there 
is an impairment in hearing range for the 
lower tones, while the higher tones are 


but little or not at all affected, and that 


in nerve deafness there is impairment of 
hearing power for the higher tones, while 
the lower tones are relatively less af- 
fected. When both are affected there 1s 
a diminution of hearing power for the 
entire range. 

The apparatus required for these tets 
is a set of the usual C tuning-forks, with 
the addition of C 64, two A forks, a stop- 
watch, with a clear, well-defined click. @ 
Barany noise machine, an Edelmann-Gal- 
to whistle, a long six-foot speaking tube, 
the observer’s voice, and a room with as 
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great a length and with as much freedom 
from external noises as the examining 


place affords. 
TUNING-FORKS 


The individual set used must be tested 
out on a number of normal ears, for both 
air and bone conduction, and these re- 
corded as the fixed fractions for these 
forks (for they will not give the same 
results in any two sets) ; even then there 
is apt to be a distinct source of error, 
since the force of the blow on the fork 
will vary with the habit of the exam- 
iner using them; hence it is desirable to 
have as definite a method of striking 
these forks as possible in order to get a 
uniform blow. High forks with hammer 
attachments are in the market, but it is 
easier to strike high forks uniformly than 
it is the low ones. 

The low fork should be used by bring- 
ing the prongs together with the fingers, 
then with a sliding motion quickly letting 
go. This gives a fairly uniform effect ; 
the higher forks can be used in the same 
way or may be struck on the knee or the 
heel with a quick but not too strong blow. 
Writers have had much to say about the 
elimination of overtones. This is not an 
easy task, even with weighted forks, nor 
is it particularly necessary, since the over- 
tones disappear before the real tones ; so 
that our measure of value is fairly ac- 
curate even in their presence, and I dis- 
regard them. 

Because of the difference in striking 
the blow to the fork it is desirable that 
the same examiner make the individual 
tests both before and after the treatment. 
This especially applies to those of us 
who have assistants or associates. Do 
not make the test yourself before the 
treatment, and then ask another to do it 
after the treatment. 

_ To use the forks, hold the stop-watch 
in the left hand, and as soon as the fork 
is no longer heard, press the stem of the 
watch, allow the numerator of the frac- 
tion to apply to air conduction and the 
denominator to bone conduction. After 
putting the C fork in vibration, place it 
before the ear, about one inch from the 
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orifice, being careful to avoid contact 
with hair, face, or clothing, and in such 
manner that the two prongs will be paral- 
lel and not superimposed one above the 
other; then place the stem of the fork 
on the tip of the mastoid and ask the 
patient which is louder, and you have at 
once your probable Rinné. 

Then, starting the tests fork by fork, 
record both bone and air conduction with 
the stop-watch, having the patient say 
“gone” when he no longer hears it. Use 
C 64, C 128, and C 512 on each ear as 
routine. 

A clear brain and a considerable degree 
of concentration on the part of the patient 
being examined are needed for a satis- 
factory examination. Here is where the 
results are often uncertain. Tabulated 
and compared with the normal range, 
these tuning-forks give much valuable 
information, but one can never assume 
that they are absolutely accurate, nor is 
a change of a few seconds either way 
at a subsequent visit of any great signifi- 
cance. If performed sufficiently often 
they will give us rather definite informa- 
tion as to the progress of the case. 

The Rinné test has already been de- 
termined by the tabulated tuning-fork 
reactions; the Weber, Schwabach, and 
Gelle tests, while of scientific interest, 
may be disregarded in the present plan. 
I have never found them of much aid. 
Should the test up to the present point 
have shown probability of nerve deaf- 
ness, we use fork C® and C* and the 
Edelmann-Galton whistle ; the latter, with 
the aid of the table provided with each 
instrument, gives with a considerable de- 
gree of accuracy the upper tone limit. I[t 
is sometimes difficult, in the case of the 
Galton, to teach patients to understand 
just what is meant by the difference be- 
tween the whistle and the puff, but if 
the whistle is placed behind the ear, so 
that the column of air cannot be felt, 
this difficulty is overcome. The same is 
also true when using low forks, especially 
for bone conduction, as it is often trou- 
blesome for the party under examination 
to distinguish between the hearing of the 
forks and the feeling of the vibrations, 
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or feeling before the ear the movement 
of the air current which the fork has set 
in motion. 


VOICE 


Except in cases of deafness of con- 
siderable degree, few offices are large 
enough to make satisfactory tests by the 
ordinary spoken voice. Under favorable 
conditions this should be heard from 130 
to 150 feet, or even farther, as the ac- 
centuated whisper should be heard as far 
as a hundred feet, while the typical whis- 
per may be heard from 60 to 75 feet. As 
in most cases more or less outside noises 
must be taken into consideration, the 
average person under average conditions 
will scarcely hear the whispered voice 
60 feet. The United States Army re- 
quires a hearing distance for the whis- 
per of 20 feet. This is the ordinary 
whisper, for which the residual air in 
the lungs is to be used. Practice will 
enable one to whisper with a good degree 
of uniformity both in volume and pitch. 
For this test one ear is closed by the 
moistened finger in the external canal or 
by some sort of sound-closing appara- 
tus like a small moist rubber ball or a 
pledget of moistened cotton placed in the 
ear and pressed firmly against the anti- 
tragus. Even so, it is almost impossible 
to entirely close off the sound to the other 
ear, which, if it happen to be good, will 
be interpreted by the patient as being the 
ear under examination, and so be mis- 
leading. To offset this, Barany intro- 
duced the noise machine, which, when 
the tip is introduced into one ear, so con- 
fuses the sound to this ear as to cut out 
other sounds. 

In my experience this apparatus has 
proved useful, but it has seemed some- 
times to so confuse the individual as to 
prevent an accurate test of the ear under 
examination, the ear hearing both the 
noise machine and the fork or the voice, 
as the case may be, but both with less 
accuracy. To offset this I have tried 
having an assistant massage very rapidly 
the antitragus with an in-and-out motion 
over a bit of moist cotton in the exter- 
nal canal. This rather effectually cuts 
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out any recognizable noise to that ear 
and is not as confusing to the ear being 
examined. 

The ear to be tested is turned toward 
the examiner, and the patient’s eyes 
closed or so directed that he cannot see 
the speaker’s lips. This seems to meq 
fairer test than standing behind the pa- 
tient, as the external ear may more of 
less interfere with hearing. Some care 
should be used in the test words; pure 
vowels like 0, ah, and e are heard far 
thest, but become somewhat blurred in 
a whispered speech, while consonants 
change but little. The “h” aspirate is the 
lowest and feeblest sound, being, accord- 
ing to Wolf’s experiments, heard about 
one-thirtieth as far. The consonants 9 
and k, hard g and d are heard about one 
sixth as far. I use single common words 
and numbers, going from simple mono- 
syllables to polysyllables. I find the a 
sounds, seven, nine, eleven, easy to recog- 
nize, while the sounds like sixty-six, sev- 
enty-seven, are more apt to be answered 
incorrectly. These numbers are carried 
up to three syllables. I am particularly 
fond of the numbers 100, 120, 146, ete.; 
next I ask questions, instructing the pa- 
tient not to answer the question, but to 
repeat it; then I proceed to ask un 
expected ones, such as: “Have you had 
your breakfast?” “How old was Methw- 
selah when he died?” and the like. The 
average of these will give about the 
proper distance for the whispered voice. 
All tests are begun at a distance beyond 
which you expect the person examined 
to hear. The conversational voice is al 
ways used when the deafness is of such 
degree as to warrant tests. This dis 
tance is recorded on the history chart for 
comparison with future tests. 


WATCH TEST 


Use the stop-watch with a fairly sharp 
tick ; this will take the place of the Polit- 
zer acoumeter, which can be discarded. 
Test out the individual watch on a nufir 
ber of normal persons to get its approxi 
mate range, and always use the same one, 
as no two will have the same hearing dis- 
tance. The stop itself ought to have 4 
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sharp click, for this will aid us to deter- 
mine whether or not the watch has really 
been heard, as the click will be heard at 
a greater distance than the tick. Patients 
sometimes say they hear when the click 
is sounded, believing that the watch has 
been started again by a sort of off-and- 
on mechanism, whereas the interval is 
always one, two, three, stop—reverse 
pointer, start. Replies to this, as to all 
hearing tests, are apt to be somewhat mis- 
leading ; hence the need of so many dif- 
ferent ones. For the ordinary case the 
tests above described are all that are 
necessary. 

There remains the occasional case where 
one ear is so deaf that it is difficult to 
exclude the good ear sufficiently to de- 
termine whether we have much of any 
hearing, and just how much in the de- 
fective ear, all the tests described being 
perhaps more or less interpreted by the 
good ear. To assist in such cases I use 
a silk-covered speaking tube, with tne 
other ear as closely stopped as possible. 
One can determine by speaking through 
this tube with a clear, distinct voice if 
there is any hearing. It is best to hold 
the edge of the funnel connected with 
the speaking tube against the chin rather 
than cover the mouth with it. The 
sounds are heard more clearly when it 
is used in this way. Next the noise ma- 
chine is placed in the good ear, and the 
speaking tube used in the same way. 

The Stenger test is used for the same 
purpose, and is also of value where ma- 
lingering is suspected. ‘Two A forks are 
struck at the same time, and with the 
patient’s eyes closed by bandage so he 
cannot see the movements of his exam- 
ner, the forks are alternately advanced 
toward and from each ear, one in front 
of the malingering ear, the other in front 
of the non-malingering ear ; only the fork 
will be heard which is nearest the ear. 

The same test is also repeated with the 
eyes open, and the results compared; if 
the patient continues to say he hears this 
in the same ear as it approaches the other 
ear, then there is a chance of simulation. 

¢ examination for recruits in the pres- 
ent war will require, on the part of the 
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examiner, skill in detecting malingering. 
In bilateral deafness the normal ear is ex- 
cluded with greater difficulty, the higher 
up the musical scale is ascended. 

All distant tests must be made with 
the voice as we approach the patient, and 
repeated until the test word is heard. 
When we draw away from the patient, 
speaking until he no longer hears, the 
apparent hearing distance will be greater, 
since the hearing, having once been called 
into action, responds to a sound at greater 
distance than it would as an initial sen- 
sation. 

If in doubt whether the ear under ex- 
amination hears, tightly close the one 
being tested, and then if sound is still 
heard it must have been from the good 
ear. 


HEARING TESTS IN CHILDREN 


Here we contend with two principal 
difficulties: the unwillingness or the in- 
ability of the child to answer correctly. 
The little patients tire easily; hence the 
examination should be made as quickly 
and pleasantly as possible. When using 
questions it is desirable to use such as 
will be normally answered in the affirma- 
tive by a nod of the head, or else some- 
thing which demands movement on the 
child’s part. Prolonged examinations of 
children under 10 years are apt to be un- 
satisfactory. If the child is very deaf it 
will not be easy for him to distinguish 
between hearing a sound and feeling a 
vibration. Many children cannot be ac- 
curately tested until the third or fourth 
year in school. 

Labyrinth tests do not fall within the 
scope of this paper, other than to men- 
tion that when it seems necessary to test 
the function of and to determine the nor- 
mal nystagmus we have found the caloric 
test (cold water) easier to perform, suf- 
ficient for diagnosis, and less trouble- 
some to the patient than the tuning tests. 
We do not as a rule use it where there is 
drum perforation. 


U. S. ARMY TESTS 


For examination of the aviation corps 
and for the general hearing tests in the 































recruiting service of the United States 
Army, the method is as follows, so far as 
hearing tests are concerned: 

Auditory acuity less than 20/20 in 
either ear is disqualifying. To obtain 
uniform results, the hearing of each ear 
is tested separately with the candidate 
standing 20 feet from the examiner and 
facing away from him 3 feet from the 
wall; this adds one-third of the ordinary 
distance at which a whisper would be 
heard were the person facing the exam- 
iner. An assistant tightly closes the ear 
not under examination by pressing the 
ball of the moistened index finger in the 
external meatus, and the examiner then 
exhales, and with residual air whispers 
various words and numbers which the 
candidate is required to repeat. This test 
should be repeated by using the ordinary 
low voice. The result of each test is re- 
corded by using a fraction which has the 
normal test distance in feet (20) for the 
denominator and the distance through 
which the test sound is correctly heard 
as the numerator. In testing the hear- 
ing by the watch, an Ingersoll dollar 
watch is used. First determine by actual 
trial the average maximum distance at 
which five men with apparently normal 
hearing and normal membrane tympani 
hear the watch when their eyes are closed ; 
this approximates 40 inches. In record- 
ing the result, this number in inches is 
taken as the denominator, and the dis- 
tance at which the candidate hears the 
watch, with one ear occluded and both 
eyes closed, as the numerator. 

A functional test for the labyrinth is 
made as follows: The nystagmus, the 
past-pointing, and the falling after turn- 
ing are tested both as to direction and 
amount. The testing chair must have a 
head-rest which will hold the head 30 de- 
grees forward and a foot-rest and a stop 
pedal. 

Spontaneous nystagmus is tested by 
fixation of a point beyond the normal 
hearing distance. Then the head is in- 
clined 30 degrees forward and the candi- 
date is turned to the right, with the eyes 
tightly closed, ten times in exactly twenty 
seconds. The instant the chair is stopped, 
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click the stop-watch and the candidate 
opens his eyes and looks straight ahead 
at some distant point. There should o¢. 
cur a horizontal nystagmus to the left 
of twenty-six seconds’ duration, and the 
candidate then closes his eyes, and ‘js 
turned to the left in the same manner. 
There should occur a horizontal nystag. 
mus to the right of twenty-six seconds, 
A variation of eight seconds is allowed, 


PAST-POIN TING 


The patient sits in the chair, eyes 
tightly closed, and faces the examiner and 
touches the examiner’s forefinger in front 
of him, raises the arm in the pe 
dicular position, and attempts to find the 
examiner’s finger, both right and left 
Normally, the person will always find the 
finger. The patient is now turned ten 
times to the right for ten seconds, the 
chair is locked in position, and the person 
to be examined told to touch the finger 
in the same manner—right, left; right, 
left ; right, left (three times). Normally 
the finger will point to the right, the past- 
pointing will be less each time it is tried, 
and on the fourth turn the finger should 
be touched accurately. 

The same experiment is then performed 
by turning to the left, the patient always 
past-pointing in the direction of the turn- 
ing. Finally the head is inclined go de 
grees downward and the patient turned 
to the right five times in ten seconds. 
stopping, the patient raises the head, and 
he should then fall to the right. These 
test the vertical semicircular canals. He 
is then turned to the left in the same mat- 
ner and falls to the left. 





Denver has a public school where instruc 
tion is given that will enable a girl or boy, mat 
or woman, to secure or hold a desirable job. 
Miss Emily Griffith is the principal of this Op- 
portunity School, and the instructors are men 
and women employed in the respective lines of 
work, who are called in to give practical im 
struction in the a b c of their respective fields, 
whether in hairdressing or in foundry work. 





To be always ready with patriotic rhetori¢ 
is an excellent thing, but it is sometimes evet 
more patriotic to keep still—Youth’s Comr 
panion. 
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(Continued from the October Voura REvIEW) 


LESSON EIGHTEEN 
D AND T BEFORE A VOWEL 


These belong to consonants of Class II 
and are explosive sounds, 

For d and ¢ the tip of the tongue is 
placed behind the upper gum and the 
sides touch the upper side teeth. The 
breath is forced out between the teeth and 
the tongue falls back into its flat position. 
It is this movement that we see in the 
lower jaw, which is the visible character- 
istic. We have the same movement for 
k, hard c, and g, but in d and ¢ it is some- 
what plainer. Since d and ¢ look exactly 
alike when spoken, we practise only one 
in syllables, namely, d. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 53.—One syllable. 





Practise Fig. 53 same as Fig. 9 (1), 
(2); (3). 


Form a syllable with consonant d. 


Fic. 54.—Two syllables. 


da 
dé 
£3 di 
. dou 
54 ddo 
da 


Practise Fig..54 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5). 
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Change the leading syllable, fa, in Fig. 
54 to so, md, cd, ré, nou, and continue 
Direct attention to the con- 


Fic. 55.—T wo syllables. 





Practise Fig. 55 same as Fig. 25 (1) 


Change the leading syllable de in Fig. 
55 to three syllables, dd0 tha dé, and then 
to four syllables, hou ddd wé dé, and con- 
tinue same drill, directing attention to the 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Please do it for me. Don’t do it now. 
Don’t do it today. I wish to do it. I did 
She did not wish to have me 
I did not tell. 
tell them apart. We did not dare to talk 
Don’t dare to tell them 
Don’t touch them. 
Didn't I tell you so? 
you think that she would dare to do that? 
It was done today. 
Was it done? Was 
Can it be done? 


do it for her. 


to him about it. 
about our plan. 
he deny it? 














It is all done. 
difficult to do it well. 
it done in time? 
you sure it can be done? Did you know 
Don’t let him do it? 
I don’t dare to 


that it was done? 
Don’t let them touch it. 
Have you decided what to do? 
Have you decided to tell her about it to- 
What difference does it make? 
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What is the difference? Are you too 
tired to do it now? Tell her I cannot do 
it. Who told you to do that? You must 
not delay. If you delay any longer you 
will miss the car. You cannot depend 
upon them. It depends upon how much 
time we have. Don’t depend on her. 
Don’t depend upon me to do it today. 
That will depend upon the weather. No 
doubt they will come today. Doubtless 
it would be well to do it at once. I doubt 
if he would dare to do that. I dare you 
to do it. Turn it off, over, out, back. 
Turn over a new leaf. Now it is my 
turn. Shall we turn back. Tear it off. 
Tear off a piece of it. Tear it in halves. 
Don’t tear it up. Tie them together. 
What time do you retire? He retired 
from business some time ago. He will 
doubtless arrive some time today or to- 
morrow. 


LESSON NINETEEN 


Dr and tr before a vowel have the same 
forward movement as in the combinations 
fr, br, (pr), thr, cr, and gr. 

As they look alike, we practise only dr 
in the syllables. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 56.—Three syllables. 


di—dra 
do-dro 
- doo-droo 
- de—dré 
56 di-dri 
da—dra 
Practise Fig. 56 same as Fig. 25 (1) 


and (2). Notice the forward movement 
in the syllables containing the r after d. 


Practise Fig. 57 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5). 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Is that true? I can’t believe that it is 
true. Tell the truth. Probably it is not 
true. Try to come. Try to do it today. 
Try hard. Try not to think of it. I dread 
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to think of it. I dread to go there alone 
What did you dream? I had a dreadfy 
dream last night. No one dreamed of 
such a thing. No one dreamed that i 
could be true. Have you traveled niuch? 
I dread to travel alone. He has traveled 
all over the country. Can you draw? 
Who drew up the paper for you? Who 
drew the prize? Who drew the plan of 
your house? He was tried for treason, 
Please give me a drink of water. I shall 
try to come early. Who drove the auto- 
mobile? Will you take us for a drive 
some day? Doubtless it would be well to 


try. I don’t think he tried. 
Fic. 57.—Two syllables. 
di 
dra 
dé 
ape dré 
57 di 
dri 


LESSON TWENTY 
SH, CH, J, AND SOFT G BEFORE A VOWEL 


These all look alike, as may be illus- 
trated by pronouncing the following 
words: 

Shop, chop; chest, jest ; German, Sher- 
man. Having practised the sh in the first 
lesson, there is no further syllable drill to 
practise before the mirror in this lesson. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Shall I show you how? Shall I show 
you the way.to the church? Which one 
shall I choose? Which one did you 
choose? That is my choice. You have 
made a wise choice. I don’t know which 
one to choose. It would be just as good. 
Will you join our class? I cannot joim 
you just now. Just at present we cannot 
change our plans. How did you enjoy 
your journey? I think I shall enjoy the 
journey to Japan. If I have a chance 
shall go. 
have a chance. I mean to go the first 
chance I have. That will be your last 
chance. There is not much chance of 


3e sure to join them if you 
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that. You must take your chances. ‘You 
have missed a fine chance. I cannot 
judge. You must not judge him too 
harshly . Use your own judgment. I 
should judge so. I should judge that 
that would do just as well. How much 
did they charge you? Charge it to me. 
It will be charged to them. Do you think 
they overcharged us? That gentleman 
has just returned from a journey around 
the world. 


LESSON TWENTY-ONE 
sp (OR SM), SPR, ST (OR SN), STR 
(OR SCR),* SW, AND SL 


Note.—In this lesson we have no new 
letter; the above, being common combi- 
nations, however, should be practised. 


MIRROR PRACTISE 


Fic. 58.—Three syllables. 


spo-spro 
spa—spra 
spi-spri 
we spou-—sprou 
58 spé-spre 
spa-spra 
Practise Fig. 58 same as Fig. 25 (1), 


(2). Notice the forward movement in 
syllables containing the r before a vowel. 


Fic. 59.—Three syllables. 


stre—sté 
stri-sti 
% stro-sto 
thé 
strou-stou 
59 stra-sta 
stra-sta 


( Practise Fig. 59 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
2). 
Practise Fig. 60 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2). Notice the tongue movement in 
syllables containing / and the forward 





*Str and scr, although not formed alike, 
are, in outward appearance, almost identical. 
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movement of both lips in syllables con- 
taining w before a vowel. 


Fic. 60.—Three syllables. 


st0-swo Z 
sta-swa 
sli-swi 
t00-—Swo0 
60 sté-swé 
sta-swa 


hou 


Fic. 61.—Four syllables. 
spra 
sli 
swa 
stré 
61 snd 
spur 


tha-séé-the 


Practise Fig. 61 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2). Change the three leading syllables, 
tha séé thé, in Fig. 61, to hdd sa thé; shé 
ma séé mi; in wiin; we pré fer thé, and 
continue same drill. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Describe it to me. Can you describe 
the stranger who came to the door? Stop 
a moment. Stop thinking about it. Did 
you stop at the station to inquire about 
the trains? Don’t stay away too long. 
Please step to one side. Step back a mo- 
ment, please. Don’t spoil it. Can you 
spare the time? Give me all you can 
spare. In spite of everything, I am sure 
she will stand the test. It stands to rea- 
son that he cannot do it. He stands up 
for his rights. I sprained my ankle. Will 
you stop at the news-stand in the station 
and buy me a paper? The men spray the 
trees to destroy the gypsy-moth. Are you 
fond of outdoor sports? That string is 
not strong enough. The man was a spy. 
Can you swim? Who was the speaker at 
the last meeting? He drove a fine span 
of horses. Will you stop at the steam- 
ship office and engage my passage? He 
told us such a strange story. 
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Nore.—For more advanced sentence 
practise on these lessons see my text- 
book: “The Miller-Walle Method. Lip- 
Reading for the Deaf (Bruhn Lip-Read- 
ing System), 248 pp.; price, $2. For sale 
at the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
This book contains over 3,000 sentences, 
27 stories arranged in exercise form, and 
advanced exercises in initial and final syl- 
lables. 

LESSON TWENTY-TWO 
THE LETTER Q IS A COMBINATION OF K 
AND WH (KWH) 

The movement is plainly seen by com- 
paring syllables beginning with letter k 
or hard ¢ with syllables beginning with 
qu. Notice that in syllables beginning 
with hard c or k we see only a cheek and 
jaw movement, while in qu we have the 
cheek and jaw movement followed by a 
forward movement of the lips before the 
vowel. 


Fic. 62.—Three syllables. 
cd—quo 
ca-—qua 
ké—que 
ki-qui 
62 ca—qua 
kir—quir 


the 


Practise Fig. 62 same as Fig. 25 (1), 


(2). 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Can you quote the remark? Quote the 
quotation. I will quote it if I can. I will 
question him. He was cross-questioned 
by the officer. Did you question the boy? 
There is no question about it. To whom 
did he bequeath his property? How much 
time do you require? Do you require 
more? It is quite probable that I shall 
go. It is quite remarkable how well he 
remembers the quotations. You are quite 
right in that respect. Quite likely they 
will come tomorrow. I shall request him 
to make a full report. Do it as quickly as 
possible. Unquestionably, that would be 
the best way. Finish the work as quickly 
as possible. It is out of the question for 
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me to do that today. Can you lend meq 
quarter? He is not qualified for the posi- 
tion. That is a very poor quality. 


LESSON TWENTY-THREE 
L, BEFORE A VOWEL 


The movement for the letter 7 was 
shown in lesson 2. For /, we see the ae- 
tion of the tongue as the tip is raised. 


Fic. 63.—One syllable. 


63 é 


a 


Practise Fig. 63 same as Fig. 9 (1), 
(2), (3), forming a syllable with con- 
sonant /. 


Fic. 64.—Two syllables. 


la 
16 
fa im 
la 
64 lé 
li 


Practise Fig. 64 same as Fig. 14 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5). 

Change leading syllable fa in Fig. 64 
to sé, mi, cd, dé, ré, nou, and continue 
same drill. Direct attention to the differ- 
ent consonants. 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Lift it up. Lift up the rug. Lift up 
the lid. What time did they leave? She 
left at eleven. It was late when they left. 
Would you like to live there? Would 
you like to look it over? Where did you 
look for it? Let us look it up before we 
leave. She looked very well the last time 
I saw her. Don’t lose my book. [I lost it 
on the way to the lake. How late is it? 
Lead the way. Lay the paper on my 
desk. How long ago were you there? 
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How long will it last? I shall leave it to 
them. I prefer to leave early. Loan me 
the book until tomorrow. I loaned it to 
him a long time ago. I shall look for- 
ward to the lecture. Let me show you 
where they live. Let me see last month’s 
magazine. The house is large, but the 
rooms are low. The last car leaves at 
twelve. There is no time to lose. 


LESSON TWENTY-FOUR 
MIRROR PRACTICE 


Fic. 65.—Two syllables. 


ol 
él 
al 
the il 
6 5 url 
al 
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IL, after a vowel has the same move- 
ment as / before a vowel. 

Practise Fig. 65 same as Fig. 25 (1), 
(2), (3). 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Will you call for me? Is that all? Let 
me call him. Do not forget to call them 
up on the telephone. Tell me about the 
ball. How do you spell the name? Fill 
my pen. Did they sell the old house? 
Tell me what to do about it. Mail the 
letter before noon. Boil the water. Don’t 
fail to see them. Will you tell the story 
once more? Let us go for a sail. Did 
you go by rail? The hall was well filled 
last night. It would be well to go early. 
Did you fill it? feel it? boil it? soil it? 
mail it? sell it? Fill it tothe brim. That 
will fill the bill. Where do they sell it? 
Do you feel sure about it? All is well 
that ends well. 





PRESENT-DAY METHODS OF TEACHING LIP-READING* 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


MONG the natural lip-readers that 
I have had occasion to meet in the 
last ten years, there were not many who 
knew anything about the difference be- 
tween positions or movements or the for- 
mation of the speech sounds by lips, 
tongue, and soft palate. They simply 
read the lips, and read them so success- 
fully that they had no time to think of 
the “technic” of it, even had they been 
conscious of any. These were the chosen 
few who are born with the natural abil- 
ity of reading speech from the lips, just 
as many a musician is born with the nat- 
ural ability of playing on an instrument 
to the delight of others—they are mas- 
ters in their professions. 
Though he may not be aware of it, the 
average person possesses also more or 
less the ability to read speech from the 





*The author wishes to state here her in- 
debtedness to the late Mr. Edward B. Nitchie, 
under whom she received her early training, 
both as pupil and, as teacher. 


lips, just as the average person knows 
how to play some tunes on the piano or 
knows how to sing some songs with little 
or no training. The would-be lip-reader, 
however, needs systematic instruction to 
develop to the fullest measure this ability 
to understand by sight, so that it may be 
brought to a point where lip-reading will 
prove a real substitute for the impaired 
or lost sense of hearing. 

How may this training be best accom- 
plished with the diversity in the mental 
make-up and the great sensitiveness of 
the hard of hearing is the question. 
Quite a few of the learners are mentally 
arrayed against the study at first, not 
realizing that it is the one compensation 
which Nature has offered in return for 
what she has taken. The most natural 
way of approaching this problem, there- 
fore, seems to me the conversational 
way—the real issue where the hard-of- 
hearing person is threatened—in a man- 
ner that comes as near the normal as pos- 
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sible. The student is introduced to the 
work of the first lesson as it appears in 
my text-book as described here below. 

I begin with the story, allowing the 
student to go over it once, and then it 
is read to him in an entirely natural man- 
ner. The fable appearing in the first 
lesson of my book is given by way of ex- 
ample : 


THE FOX AND THE CAT 


A Fox was boasting to a Cat of his 
clever devices for escaping his enemies. 
“T have a whole bag of tricks,” he said, 
“which contains a hundred ways of es- 
caping my enemies.” 

“T have only one,” said the Cat; “but 
I can generally manage with that.” 

Just at that moment they heard the cry 
of a pack of hounds coming towards 
them, and the Cat immediately scam- 
pered up a tree and hid herself in the 
boughs. 

“This is my plan,” said the Cat. 
“What are you going to do?” 

The Fox thought first of one way, 
then of another, and while he was de- 
bating the hounds came nearer and 
nearer. Finally, in his confusion, he was 
caught up by the hounds and soon killed 
by the huntsmen. 

Miss Puss, who had been looking on, 
said : 

‘Better one safe way than a hundred 
on which you cannot reckon.” 

In rare instances only, if the pupil is 
exceptionally slow, sentence after sen- 
tence is pointed out to him in the story. 
As soon as he is able to understand its 
content with ease, it is changed com- 
pletely into colloquial every-day lan- 
guage, so that his interest in reading this 
new version from the lips is constantly 
held. For instance: 

“Once upon a time a Fox and a Cat 
met in the woods and began to talk to 
each other. The Fox was boasting all 
the time about his many wonderful ways 
of eluding his enemies, and said: 

“Do you know how many clever tricks 
I have in my bag? There are at least a 
hundred in it, and they always help me 
out of trouble.” 

“Oh,” said the Cat, “I haven’t very 





many ways of saving myself when I am 
in danger. I have really only one way, 
but I can always rely on that.” 

All of a sudden they heard some noise 
behind them, and on turning around 
they saw a whole pack of dogs coming 
towards them. The Cat lost no time in 
finding a way. She climbed up a tree in 
a jiffy and disappeared in the branches, 
But the Fox couldn’t climb the tree. He 
stood there, not knowing what to do, 
The Cat looked down from the tree and 
said: 

“Well, you see my plan worked all 
right. How about your plan? Better 
let loose some of your tricks.” 

The Fox ran first in one direction, 
then in another; but wherever he went, 
there were the dogs and the hunters, 
Finally he became so confused that the 
dogs caught up with him and the hunt- 
ers shot him. The Cat, who had watched 
all this from her elevated position in the 
tree, remarked very wisely : 

“Isn't it better to have only one safe 
way than a hundred which cannot be re- 
lied upon?” 

Next on the program are questions 
based on the story, asked in a manner 
that amuses, rather than in an examining 
tone, to which the pupil replies, to show 
that he has understood correctly. To 
quote a few: 

1. To whom was the Fox boasting? 

2. Had he really anything to boast of? 

3. How many tricks did he have? 

4. What were these tricks good for? 

5. How many ways could the Cat 
boast of ? ete. 

Some of the stories are easily formed 
into dialogues, and whenever this is pos- 
sible two pupils may practise them im 
this way between them. Moreover, when 
building sentences of the Practise Words, 
sentences may be used from the stories 
previously taken if the desired word ap- 
pears in them, thus covering the ground 
again from time to time. 

The elements of lip-reading—that is, 
what I have called the Study of Sounds— 
which is taken up next, is passed over 
very quickly. The pupil should have a 
general idea of the formation of the 
sounds, but no careful or long-drawn-out 
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analysis is permitted. The illustrative 
words are rapidly pronounced by them- 
selves or in sentences, as, for instance, 
for Italian a (ah) in arm: “I fell down 
the stairs and hurt my arm.” ‘The pupil 
is asked to observe the Italian a as it ap- 
pears in word and sentence. 

The Drill Words, which are given in 
infinite variety, so that the ability to rec- 
ognize the sounds used in them becomes 
finally subconscious, offer another field 
for good practise to the pupil. 

The Practise Words are presented first 
in their order, then out of their order. 
For example, from Lesson One: baa, 
pooh, pea;—harp, hoop, heap ;—baa, 
harp ;—-pooh, hoop ;—pea, heap ;—balm, 
boom, beam, etc. These are the only in- 
stances where words alone are used in 
the lesson, and they are merely given to 
enable the student to have some hold on 
the phonetical part of speech-reading. 
The next step is to draw his attention to 
the fact that most of the words stand for 
an idea, some even representing several 
ideas. He is asked to think of every 
possible meaning of the word when a 
sentence is built around it; thus, when 
using the word palm in a sentence like 
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“Do you know where the palm tree 
grows?” little trouble is experienced by 
the student of half an hour in reading 
this and other more or less difficult sen- 
tences from the lips, although all of them 
contain sounds and words of which he 
does not even know how they are formed 
or how they appear in rapid utterance. 
And every sentence that is used is either 
in colloquial style or in conversational 
English, the language of the day being 
uppermost in the mind of the teacher. 

The same applies to Sentence Practise. 
Every sentence, after being practised in 
its original form, is changed, varied, or 
lengthened, and each new sentence comes 
nearer to the small talk of daily life. 

As has already been sufficiently empha- 
sized, conversation of a simple nature 
should be given from the very outset, and 
no lesson should pass by without having 
a large part of the time devoted to the 
living language which the student is to 
learn to understand from, the lips of 
others. The ability to do this with 
greater fluency from day to day is what 
will make the lessons deaf to him; this 
ability will fill out the gap that the loss 
of hearing has left in his life. 





CORRECTING MISSTATEMENTS 


BY ALICE N. TRASK 


ORRECTING misstatements has 

been interesting and helpful lip- 
reading practice work. I made the fol- 
lowing misstatements. The pupils re- 
peated the sentences in turn and then cor- 
rected them. 

1. Abraham Lincoln was born on Jan- 
uary the twelfth. 

2. George Washington was born in 
Pennsylvania on February the twenty- 
second. 

3. Thanksgiving Day comes on the sec- 
ond Thursday in October. 

4. The Declaration of Independence 
was signed on the fourth of August. 

5. The battle of Lexington was fought 
in the Spanish-American War. 





6. The battle of Bull Run was fought 
in the Revolutionary War. 

7. The Civil War was fought between 
the American Colonists and the English. 

8. General Lafayette helped the Amer- 
icans in the Spanish-American War. 

g. The Colonial Wars were fought be- 
tween the American Colonists and the 
French. 

10. Labor Day is the second Monday 
in July. 

11. The Franco-Prussian War was 
fought between the French and the Ital- 
ians. 

12. There are sixty-two weeks in the 
year. 

13. There are eight days in a week. 
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14. There are twenty-two hours in a 
day. 

15. There are sixty-one seconds in a 
minute. 

16. Fourteen ounces are in a pound. 

17. There are three pints in a quart. 

18. There are ten quarts in a gallon. 

19. General Grant was called the 
“Father of his Country.” 

20. Abraham Lincoln was the Presi- 
dent of France. 

21. Booker Washington was a very 
well-known white man. 

22. Ponce de Leon 
fountain of youth. 

23. Christopher Columbus discovered 
Germany in 1592. 

24. Out of sight out of hearing. 

25. Apples grow on vines. 

26. The Centennial Exhibition was held 
in New York in 1876. 

27. The Panama-California Exposition 
was held in Panama in 1915. 

28. The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition was held in Los Angeles in 
1815. 

29. A cocoanut is the root of a plant. 

30. Fresh figs keep a long time. 

31. Apples are very perishable. 

32. Cleopatra was a famous Spanish 
heroine. 

33. Julius Cesar was in love with her. 

34. The Pyramids are in England. 

35. Dreams almost always come true. 

36. A rib roast is the cheapest meat 
you can buy. 

37. St. Valentine’s Day comes on the 
fourteenth of March. 

38. St. Patrick’s Day is the seventeenth 
of January. 

39. Two plus two equals six. 

40. Nine and five make sixteen. 

41. Three and six make ten. 

42. Eight and seven make twelve. 

43. There are twelve days in a fort- 
night. 

44. There are three weeks in a month. 

45. Veal is the flesh of sheep. 

46. Beef is the flesh of chicken. 

47. Venus was the goddess of war. 

#. Minerva was the goddess of love. 

December, January, and February 
are the three summer months. 


discovered the 
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50. June, July, and August are the 
spring months. 

51. Twenty-eight days hath September, 
April, June, and November. 

52. There are thirty-one days in Feb- 
uary in leap year. 

53. For the want of a horse the nail 
was lost. 

54. The sword is mightier than the 
pen. 

55. Queen Elizabeth was a very beauti- 
ful woman. 

56. Mary, Queen of Scots, was a very 
plain woman. 

57. Milton wrote “Ivanhoe.” 

58. The moon in January is called the 
“harvest moon.” 


THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 


No purpose could be more definite and 
none could be more consistently pursued 
or systematically sustained: it is educa- 
tion by the State for the sake of the State, 
And the results have been stupendous. 
They cannot be reckoned in terms of the 
industrial or commercial prosperity of 
the German people, great as these have 
been, nor even in the indescribable mil- 
itary might of the German armies. 
These are, in the last resort, only ex- 
ternal manifestations of a deeper force 
within, partial expressions of a far more 
significant fact. What Germany has re- 
vealed to the world, in a light and on a 
scale never known before, is the power 
that lies in national education when per- 
sistently and strenuously used. Auto- 
cratic rulers by means of this instrument 
have shaped a nation’s mind to their own 
purpose, and thereby determined before- 
hand what a whole people shall desire 
and will and do. Its aspirations and ac- 
tivities, its passions and opinions, its 
loves, its hates, its character have been 
as soft wax in their hands. Germany’s 
education is Germany’s fate—The 
Round Table, June. 





The Boston School of Lip-Reading, 30 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, has issued an attractive book- 
let that the hard-of-hearing should send for. 
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THE LITTLE LADY OF THE HELPING HAND 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


OWN at Washington, the Nation’s 
Capital, dwells the “Little Lady of 
the Helping Hand.” She is Miss Mary D. 
Suter, principal of the Washington 
School of Lip-Reading, and I am sure 
she values her title more than any ma- 
terial reward that has come to her from 
her years of teaching. For she does 
more than merely teach lip-reading—she 
teaches her pupils how to live. The years 
have cast their silvery sheen over her hair, 
but time has not dimmed the brightness of 
her eye nor clouded the friendliness of 
her smile, as she stands, a veritable breath 
from her own beloved Southland, to en- 
courage and to help. 

A firm believer in the value of indi- 
vidual instruction, her pupils are re- 
stricted to such as she can look after per- 
sonally. “I want to do more than simply 
train the eye and mind,” she told me 
once ; “I want to reach the pupil’s soul— 
to make him realize that his handicap is 
not an insuperable one, and that life is 
so full, so wonderful, that there is al- 
ways some compensation for every loss.” 

The whole structure of Miss Suter’s 
teaching is based upon the requirement 
that each pupil agrees to complete at least 
thirty lessons—a three months’ course. 
This is insisted upon, both in justice to 
the school and to the pupil. Few derive 
real benefit from a shorter course, while 
almost any one can appreciate the great 
benefits of lip-reading if he will practice 
conscientiously for three months. 

It is unquestionably true that lip-read- 
ing may be learned without a teacher, just 
as many famous artists have learned to 
paint without a master ; but for the aver- 
age person a trained teacher is not only 
desirable, but is absolutely essential for 
the most satisfactory progress. This is 
because lip-reading is largely a question 
of mental training, supplemented by eye 
training, and a very important part of 
the former is the building up of a proper 
attitude toward the study. 


Most deaf persons face their affliction 
with a spirit of utter hopelessness, which 
makes satisfactory progress in lip-read- 
ing almost impossible. The duty of the 
teacher is to build up the pupil’s self- 
confidence and to instill in him a deter- 
mination to master the ability to read lips. 
Miss Suter has an uniform method for 
dealing with this condition: From the 
very first lesson she inaugurates conver- 
sation practice. This is to impress upon 
the pupil, as early as possible in his study, 
that he can understand her, and that, 
logically, there is no reason why he should 
not ultimately understand others. “The 
right sort of sympathy is needed, and 
often really helps,” she contends, “but I 
think an even better method of procedure 
is to make it plain to the pupil that he 
really does not need sympathy ; that it is 
entirely possible for him to help himself, 
and that all he needs is the wiil to do so.” 

She does not hesitate to explain frankly 
that her years of teaching have undoubt- 
edly given her a certain skill in speak- 
ing a “visible” language, thus making 
her lips somewhat easier to read than 
those of the average person. On the 
other hand, however, the pupil practices 
with her only a few hours each week, at 
the most, while he is in daily contact with 
the members of his immediate family 
and his business associates, with constant 
opportunity to familiarize himself with 
their peculiarities of speaking. Right 
here she emphasizes the importance of 
the beginner in lip-reading watching the 
lips of speakers on all occasions. It takes 
a good bit of practice to learn to watch 
the lips automatically, as it were; but 
when this is mastered a long step is taken 
toward the acquirement of skill in lip- 
reading. Also, as one learns to watch 
closely the face of the speaker, he is 
sometimes almost startled to find how 
much facial expressions tell. Now and 
then he will find it possible to catch the 
speaker’s meaning from his expression, 
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even though not a single word of the re- 
mark is understood ! 

It may be true that there are persons 
who will never become skilled lip-read- 
ers, but Miss Suter insists that her ex- 
perience has almost convinced her that all 
failures are due either to lack of prac- 
tice or to misguided practice. “We usu- 
ally get what we really wish for, “she 
says, “if we are willing to pay the price, 
be it money or labor. To become a skilled 
lip-reader, something more is needed than 
merely sleeping with the text-book under 
one’s pillow!” Of course, she means me, 
because I am the worst lip-reader in the 
United States. But really she does me 
an injustice about the pillow—the text- 
book was under the bed. You see, I 
had just moved and one of the rollers 
of my bedstead was lost. I was mighty 
glad that night that I had studied the 
Nitchie methods—Miss Bruhn’s text-book 
wouldn’t have been thick enough! 

Miss Suter believes that, with reason- 
able perseverance, any one can learn to 
read the lips at least of the members of 
his family and immediate friends. Of 
course, some deaf people always have 
trouble in understanding strangers. This 
is usually not a matter of inadequate skill 
in lip-reading, however, but rather a 
question of nervous temperament—the 
sort of thing that makes some of us “go 
to pieces” under an examination, even 
when we are (were!) perfectly familiar 
with the subject-matter. It is like the 
story of the young man who had care- 
fully rehearsed his after-dinner speech 
only to have it depart from his memory 
at the critical moment. He said: “My 
friends, when I came here this evening 
only two persons in the world, my father 
and myself, knew the speech I was to 
make ; now only my father knows it!” 

One thing absolutely insisted upon at 
the school is that all conversation shall 
be natural. In the beginning, of course, 
words are selected with a view to their 
visibility, but slow or exaggerated speech 
is never permitted. The fact is always 
emphasized that conversation does not 
wait, and that to be of practical value 
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lip-reading must enable the pupil to un- 
derstand ordinary conversation. 

Just the other day I was conversing 
with a young lady pupil and she re. 
marked: “You speak too slowly. I can 
understand better when you speak natu- 
rally, as Miss Suter does.” Miss Suter 
was standing near by, and I looked up 
quickly to see if she had heard. She had! 

In general conversation practice, no at- 
tempt is made at absolute word-for-word 
accuracy. The pupils are taught to real- 
ize that this is not even expected of hear- 
ing people. All that is necessary is to 
get the “sense’”—and get it instantly. It 
is better that the pupil answer immedi- 
ately and be partly correct than to hesi- 
tate and then give an accurate reply. It 


sis the old story—conversation, like time 


and tide, waits for no man or woman! 

Once each week a “practice class” is 
held. This is free to all pupils, past and 
present. Class words, such as the names 
of flowers, gems, authors, rivers, and the 
like, are read in sentences ; homophenous 
words and sentences, whose meanings 
hinges upon a single word are read by 
the members of the class in turn, to afford 
practice in reading different lips; while 
familiar proverbs, simple sentences, and 
Mother Goose Rhymes are given rapidly. 
After these a game is played by the en- 
tire class, and then the pupils are paired 
off for from 10 to 15 minutes of con- 
versation practice. 

Miss Suter makes it an almost invari- 
able rule not to write out words for the 
pupil. If the latter does not understand, 
the sentence is changed, then the word, 
if necessary, until he does. The original 
sentence is then repeated. At the end 
of each lesson there is a little conversa- 
tion practice, adapted to the skill of the 
pupil. This is designed to build up self- 
confidence. “I want the pupil always to 
leave the class with a feeling of opti- 
mism—that he can understand his teacher 
and that he will learn to understand 
others,” says Miss Suter, “and when once 
I have succeeded in arousing such a de- 
termination on his part, I feel that the 
most difficult part of my work is done.” 
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HOW A DEAF CHILD WAS TAUGHT SPEECH-READING 





AND SPEECH 
BY MARY HILLIARD BICKLER 


(Concluded from October Volta Review.) 


EprroriAL Notr.—These very helpful letters, 
written to the child’s mother by the teacher of 
a little deaf girl, began in the June number. 
They are highly commended and are worthy 
of careful study by parents who earnestly de- 
sire to help their little ones in the home. 


SHERWOOD, March 17. 

ME KoInp Frinp: [| address you thusly 
in honor of the day and in memory of 
one of my distant ancestors, who hap- 
pened to bear the name O’Brien. 

I have ruined a pair of scissors since 
I last wrote you. How? By cutting 
sandpaper letters to teach writing. You 
remember I told you I was not going to 
teach the children to write, but that pencil 
box with three pencils in it, which Helen 
caught out of the fish-pond, has changed 
my plans. Helen gave Mamie one of the 
pencils, and both children have had a 
siege at trying to write, and Helen has 
been begging me to teach her. I decided 
I'd make a trial, so I drew patterns of 
the letters which represent the sounds 
the children have learned, after which I 
traced these patterns on sandpaper and 
cut them out. Each letter has been pasted 
on a stiff card-board square, and on some 
squares there are two letters, as “wh,” 
“th,” and “ar.” We have begun with 
“p,” and we are using it in the same way 
in which the Montessori sandpaper let- 
ters are used. We trace the letter with 
two fingers until the movement of the 
written “p” is fixed in the child’s mind. 
This is the only step we have taken. Our 
next step will be to trace it on the table 
with our fingers, using the same fixed 
movement that was learned while tracing 
the sandpaper letter. Later we shall 
trace it in the same way on a blackboard, 
and then hold a piece of crayon in our 
hands and make the same movement. 

I have already ordered a small black- 
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board, which I hope will be here soon, for 
the children have begun asking me when 
it is coming, and I shall probably not 
have any peace until it is safely installed. 

Margey, it seems to me it has been 
ages since I told you anything about the 
lip-reading of the calendar. Did you 
think we had stopped it all together? In- 
deed we have not, for we have gone right 
along with it. Mamie knows “yesterday,” 
“today,” “tomorrow,” “day after tomor- 
row,’ and “day before yesterday.” I 
make it a point when speaking to use 
these expressions of time whenever I can 
consistently do so, because I want Mamie 
to have the practice in seeing them used 
with connected language. For example, 
I say to her, “Day after tomorrow you 
and Helen can go to the picture show.” 
“Yesterday it rained and you and Helen 
did not play in the yard.” “Today we 
shall have ice cream for dinner.” In the 
first sentence, she knows “day after to- 
morrow,” “Helen,” and “picture show ;” 
so even if she doesn’t understand every 
word, she will get the sense of it from 
the words she does understand. 

Mamie also knows “a _ week,” “a 
month,” and “a day” on the calendar, but 
I have not used these much in connected 
language. 

May St. Patrick’s blessing rest upon 
you. 


Always yours, 
HEseE. 


SHERwoop, March 28. 


Dear Marcey: Of all the words that 
Mamie can speak, the one she has just 
learned sounds sweetest to me. It is her 
own name. She says it so softly, and the 
way in which she tilts her little head and 
smiles when she says it, makes it all the 
sweeter. Aside from the first word she 
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learned, I believe Mamie is happier over 
learning her own name than any of the 
others. I was anxious for her to get 
“a-e,”” but I have gone slowly with it, 
because she has had some trouble giving 
it correctly. We practiced it in combina- 
tion with single consonants, both final 
and initial, and then I gave her some 
work with it, using two syllables. Yester- 
day she was able to take her name readily 
from my lips. This is how I worked up 
to it: 


far par mar 
faw paw maw 
foo poo moo 
fee pee mee 
fa-e pa-e ma-e 
marmar ma-emar 
marmaw ma-emaw 
marmoo ma-emoo 
marmee ma-emee 
Mamie 


We have added “b” and “d” to our list 
of consonants, and they are coming in 
for their share of drill-work too. 

As soon as Mamie learned “d,” I 
worked up to the combination “do-e,” so 
she could use it in her piano-work. Now 
when I play the differcnt chords in the 
different registers, she can name them all, 
instead of having to point to them, as 
she formerly di¢. he past few days I 
have been testing her ability to feel vibra- 
tion, by having her stand at different dis- 
tances from the piano. She can recog- 
nize “do-e” and “far” when she stands 
several feet from the piano, but to recog- 
nize “see” she has to be closer, although 
not touching the piano. She may be 
using her hearing some, but she is guided 
mainly by the vibration through the floor. 

In the rhythm work, I play something 
in 3/4 time, and Mamie can hold “ar,” 
“oo” and “ee,” each, through three beats, 
as 

:, 53 

ar 


I, 2,3 
o0o— 


I,2,3 
co 





In a few days we shall try 


I, 2,3 1,2,3 I, 2,3 
far— foo— fee— and other 


combinations in a similar way. 
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We are adding new words right alo 


to our lip-reading vocabulary. Every day 


different things occur which suggest 
words Mamie should be given in 
reading. I have begun asking her the 
question, ‘What is your name?” She ig 
not familiar with it yet, but she will be 
in a few days when she has seen me 
repeat it oftener. 

I must stop now, Margey, but I'll write 
again in a few days and tell you what 
we are doing in our syllable drills. If 
has been a long time since I wrote you 
of them. 

Our love to all. 

Devotedly, 
HEBE. 


SHERWOOD, April 4. 

Dear Marcey: The bird houses have 
been rented! Mr. and Mrs. Wren have 
leased the green one, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Little Grey Woodpecker the brown one, 
Yesterday the children and I unravelled 
some hemp rope and scattered the pieces, 
together with some pieces of cotton string 
in the yard. We have been watching our 
new neighbors very closely today, and 
there is intense excitement whenever one 
of the birds fly down to pick up some of 
our building material. 

But this letter I have said was to be 
about the syllable drills, and I shall start 
that subject now before I get off on 
something else. I believe I wrote you 
some time ago that we had started work 
with two syllables. We have done a great 
deal since then. ‘The first drill that I 
gave Mamie was: 

arfar 
arfaw 
arfoo 
arfee 
(each syllable given three times) 


I afterwards took up in the same way, 
arpar, artar, arkar, arsaw, arlar, armaf, 
arnar. 

Our next drill was using oo, ee, and 
aw with far, faw, foo, fee, as 

oofar eefar awfar 

We are now working on this same drill, 
using other consonants. 
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Our new sounds are “oi” and ‘“-e-.” 
We have used these with only a few con- 
sonants, as our two-syilable drills have 
been taking up most of our time. 

But we have been doing other things 
besides all this “talking.” I am enclos- 
ing a sample, as proof, of our industri- 
ousness. Mamie wrote this “p’ by her- 
self. The children first used the crayon 
on the blackboard, and Martin surprised 
them one day by bringing each a tablet 
and a large pencil. The pencils are as 
large around as a piece of crayon, and 
not much longer, so they can be held as 
easily as a crayon. The children make 
the letter large, as you can see by the 
sample, but it will not be long before 
they will make it smaller of their own 
accord. I have told Mamie what sound 
“p” represents, and when I say to her 
“Write p” (giving her the sound), she 
writes the letter. As she learns to write 
the different letters, I shall tell her what 
they represent. 

We are still having a great deal of rain, 
but I am hoping for better weather for 
Easter. 

Lovingly, 
HEBE. 


SHERWOOD, April 13. 

DEAR Marcey: It rained, it is raining, 
and it will rain,—describes just the sort 
of weather we have been having for the 
last month. Our Easter was spent inside 
of the house. The children made nests 
out on the porch and the Easter rabbit 
was smart enough to find them and fill 
them with beautifully colored eggs. The 
children were very happy and enjoyed 
hunting for the eggs we later on hid for 
them in the house. Mamie and Helen 
made some very pretty Easter eggs for 
the neighborhood children. Several days 
before Easter I had asked the cook to 
Save the egg shells from the eggs she 
used and to break them carefully and as 
near the end of the egg as she could. I 
dried these out, and Helen and Mamie 
filled them with candy. They cut differ- 
ent colored tissue paper into squares and 
circles and these were pasted over the 
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end of the eggs to keep the candy from 
falling out. Easter morning Mamie and 
Helen donned coats and rubbers and de- 
livered the eggs themselves. 

Don’t think that I was really complain- 
ing about the weather. Far be it from 
me to do that when it has afforded us 
some subject-matter for lip-reading. We 
have learned “mud,” “worm” and “Is it 
raining?” ‘To this question Mamie has 
learned to answer either “Yes” or “No.” 
She had no trouble giving “y,” so the 
word “Yes” was easy for her. She has 
also learned “ng,” “h-” and “u-e” with 
very little trouble. I have begun working 
on the pitch of the voice with Mamie. 
This will give flexibility and naturalness 
to her voice. I started this using two 
tones,—a low one and a high one. I[ 
held her hand on my throat as I said 
“do-e” in a low tone, and then said “do-e” 
ina high tone. She recognized the differ- 
ence in vibration right away, and tried to 
imitate me. We are working on these 
two tones now, and then we shall try 
gradually to get as many tones as there 
are in the scale. 

We take up new drills right along in 
our speech work. We are now drilling 
on syllables which end with a consonant 
and are immediately followed by a sylla- 
ble beginning with a consonant, as 


arfpar 
arfpaw 
arfpoo 
arfpee 


We use other syllables, such as arptar, 
artfar, armfar, etc., in the same way. 
In a few days I expect to take up three 
syllables together, as 


farfarfar 
farfarfaw 
farfarfoo 
farfarfee 


and develop them as we have been doing 
with one an’! two syllables. 

The occupants of the bird-houses seem 
to be as much pleased as we are that 
there are five little eggs in each. nest. 
The children are trying to be patient until - 
the little birds are here. 
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I have bought each of the children a 
jumping rope, but as yet they have not 
been successful in learning the art of 
rope-jumping. 

No more tonight, Margey, as this spring 
weather makes me sleepy. 

Yours, 
HEBE. 


OAKLAND, April 26. 

My Dearest Hese: When I become 
perfectly well and strong, I have a great 
mind to take up the work of trying to 
get the ear specialists over the country 
to do their duty toward the deaf child. 
It has occurred to me that every ear 
specialist should feel himself in duty 
bound to become acquainted with the 
educational advantages which deaf chil- 
dren are capable of receiving and en- 
joying, and should do his part in giving 
advice in regard to different cases. From 
my own experience with ear specialists 
I feel that I am correct in asserting that 
the majority of them are perfectly con- 
tent to diagnose a case as deafness. from 
some cause or other, and never feel that 
it is within their province, if not a moral 
and professional duty, to inform them- 
selves as to what had best be done, in an 
educational way, for the different cases 
they come in contact with. 

For example, I had Mamie examined 
by nine different specialists in widely sep- 
arated parts of the country, and not one 
of them enlightened me further than to 
say that there was nothing that could be 
done toward restoring her hearing. It 
seems to me that had those physicians 
known that a child like Mamie should be 
started in lip-reading, ear and sense train- 
ing right away, and had felt it their duty 
to tell me that the younger a child is 
started in lip-reading, the better it is for 
the child, there would have been a ma- 
terial. difference in Mamie’s development 
up to the time she came to you, and it 
would be so with the majority of young 
deaf children. If one of them had only 
told me of the Volta Bureau it would 
have been sufficient; but I feel safe in 
saying that they all doubtless thought 
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that the Volta Bureau had no connection 
with the diagnosis of a case of deafness, 
even had they known of such a bureay, 

Do you think my efforts in behalf of 
the deaf child will reap material benefit 
by my taking up this question as a life 
work? I am anxious to have your views 
on the subject, so please write me as soon 
as you can. 


I was sorry to hear of your rainy 


Easter, but I am glad the girlies made the 
best of it. 

Mr. Dale and I are intently interested 
in your taking up the three syllables in 
Mamie’s speech-work. We watch the 
different steps with growing interest. 

Kiss my dear little girlie for me and 
tell her we all love her and want to see 
her. 

With old-time love for yourself, | am 

Your devoted, 
Makrcky. 


SHERWOOD, April 27. 

Dear Marcey: The children are in 
socks once more, and as a consequence 
there are two pairs of very badly skinned- 
up knees. Last Wednesday aiter I had 
put them on for the first time the children 
went out to play. It was not long before 
I heard Mamie crying, and when I went 
to her, I found she had fallen on the 
gravel walk and both knees showed signs 
of a hard fall. 
house and after doctoring her knees she 
was soon out playing again, forgetful of 
her misfortune. Later when I was hay- 
ing some speech-work, I gave her her 
first sentence. These are the syllables I 
gave her: 


arfar i-efar 
arfaw i-faw 
arfoo i-efoo 
arfee i-efee 

i-efe- 


i-efel (I fell.) 


When Martin came home he noticed het 
knees, and asked her what the trouble 
was. I told Mamie to say “I fell,” and 
she said it without hesitating. I am plan- 
ning to give whatever sentences she cai 
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take whenever an occasion demands. She 
learned to say, “Thank you” this morn- 
ing, and I shall watch her very carefully 
and see that she says it at the right time, 
so it will become natural for her to say 
it whenever she should. Perhaps I had 
better write down exactly how she 
learned it: 


kar kar kar 
kaw kaw kaw 
koo koo koo 
kee kee kee 
ku-e ku-e ku-e 


far far far 
thar thar thar 


arng arng arng 
-ang -ang -ang 
thang thang thang 
arngkar -angkar thangkar 
arngkaw -angkaw thangkaw 
arngkoo -angkoo thangkoo 
arngkee -angkee thangkee 
thankku-e 


Mamie’s book is being added to right 
along, and she is as careful about pasting 
the pictures in it now as she was at first. 
The color-page has come to life. Mamie 
has colored three squares for it—a white, 
a blue, and a black one. We are working 
for a yellow one now. She learned “blue” 
and “black” in this way: 


lar blar 
law blaw 
loo bloo (blue) 
lee blee 
la- bla- 
black 


We have finally gotten “r-” and this 
will enable us to learn the names of more 
colors, and we shall be able to say “three” 
before many days, for we have already 
drilled on 

rar 
raw 
roo 
ree 


and it will not be long before we get 


thrar 
thraw 
throo 
three 


I have begun giving the questions 
which she knows from lip-reading to her 
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through her ears. I started by saying, 
“How many arms have you?” into her 
ear. She did not understand what I said 
at first, so I had her look at my lips and 
I repeated it. Then when she understood 
the question I repeated it in each ear, 
until I was sure. she would recognize it 
again when she heard it. Later I gave 
her the question together with the words 
she understands through hearing, and she 
hesitated a little and then answered 
“Two.” I shall take up “What is your 
name?” as soon as I feel that she has 
gotten the other question so thoroughly 
that there is no likelihood of her con- 
fusing them. 

It was quite amusing the other night 
to hear Martin teaching Mamie to say 
“pipe.” He has heard me giving her the 
drills and has mastered quite a bit of it 
himself. He was smoking at the time 
and she wanted to know what pipe was, 
so he gave her this drill, 


par 

paw 

poo 

pee 

pi-e 

pipe 
and then he sent her to me to have me 
hear her say it. She was very much 
pleased that Martin had been her teacher 
instead of me. 

The children have at last gotten to see 
the little birds Yesterday while their 
parents were out we had a good look at 
them. 

We had lettuce for dinner today, and 
we didn’t have to buy it from the vege- 
table man. Poor fellow, before long we 
shall compel him to go out of business,— 
maybe. 

Lots of love, 

Ever your devoted, 
Hesse. 


SHERWoop, May 2. 


Dear Marcety: Hurrah for your new 
life work! I am wholly in sympathy 
with your feelings on the subject of the 
duty of ear specialists toward the deaf 
child. I feel, too, that the standard of 
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the development of young deaf children 
could be raised considerably if parents 
and guardians of these children could be 
informed of the correct methods which 
should be employed during the years be- 
fore the child reaches the average school 
age. And I believe that there is no group 
of persons who could so well reach these 
parents and guardians as these specialists. 

When you are ready to take up this 
laudable work, Margey, you can count 
on my hearty cooperation, and not only 
that, I feel sure that there are many per- 
sons interested in the work of educating 
the deaf whom we would find as en- 
thusiastic co-workers. 

I am glad you and Mr. Dale are so 
interested in the three-syllable drills that 
I am giving Mamie. She likes them too, 
and feels that. she is a big girl to be able 
to say them. We have been taking them 
very systematically and are accomplish- 
ing a great deal with them. We are work- 
ing toward another sentence, and I shall 
write down each step that we take, so 
you can see for yourself how methodical 
we are, and how we build new syllables 
on to the foundations we already know 
and which are easy for us to say. We 
try never to take a jump,—on the con- 
trary, but step by step is our watch-word. 

Here are the steps we are climbing 
now: 


arfar arvar harvar 
arfaw arvaw harvaw 
arfoo arvoo harvoo 
arfee arvee harvee 

-a- 

havar havufar havushar 
havaw havufaw havushaw 
havoo havufoo havushoo 
havee havufee havushee 
havu- havusheep 


I have a sheep. 


By this you can readily see what possi- 
bilities there are for fluent and natural 
speech with these syllable drills. 

It is time to get the children ready for 
a picnic luncheon which they are invited 
to, so I'll finish this letter this afternoon. 

Later— 

Margey, your letter has just come, and 
I am so happy over the news that the 
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doctor thinks you have so far recovered 
your strength that it will be perfectly 
safe for you to come for Mamie. Indeed, 
I do want you to come right away, and 
stay just as long as the doctor is willing 
for you to stay. The weather will not 
be very warm until June, and I feel sure 
he will not object to your staying until 
then. I am so anxious to have you here 
long enough to see just how I carry on 
the work with Mamie. I shall not tell 
Mamie you are coming until I hear from 
you definitely what day to expect you. 

This is really an unfinished letter that 
I am sending you, but there is no use 
writing any more about Mamie’s work, 
because I shall be able to show you in 
detail before long. How would you like 
Mamie and me to meet you in Dallas? 
You have a three-hour wait there, and we 
could easily go over and be there with 
you. 

Anxiously awaiting your arrival, and 
with best wishes for a pleasant trip, I am 

Always your devoted, 
HEBE. 


—— 


HORSES, LIKE MEN, SUFFER 
FROM WAR SHOCK 


From the beginning of the war in 
France, “war-sickness” has been the 
chief malady of horses—no wound, no 
breakdown from overexertion, no visible 
physiological ill. French officers call it 
“neurasthenia” in their nervous blooded 
stock; but all horses seem capable of 
going down with it equally, the stolid 
farm critter from Iowa and Kansas and 
wild broncos from Texas and Argentina. 

The veterinarians cannot touch the 
“malady,” which they call “melancholy.” 
Of course, the horse is typically a crea- 
ture of habit, built up for countless gen- 
erations on regular hours for sleep, di- 
gestion and work. In modern war he 
gets lost in “soul sickness.”—Kansas City 
Star. 





“A Brief Survey of Right and Left Handed- 
ness” is the title of an interesting article by 
Laura G. Smith, of Clarke University, in The 
Pedagogical Seminary for March, 1917. It 
closes with an extensive bibliography. 
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WHAT GOOD SPEECH CAN DO FOR THE BUSINESS MAN* 





BY JOHN MANTLE CLAPP 


OOD command of the mechanism 

of speech and the process of talk 
increases a man’s efficiency in business 
intercourse in three ways—through the 
articulation, or utterance, through the 
tone, and through the language. In the 
case of each of these there is both a direct 
and an indirect effect, the indirect being 
the more powerful because the less ob- 
vious. 

Distinct articulation conveys your 
words to the listener’s ear accurately, 
quickly, easily. Few of us Americans, 
however, articulate distinctly. The good 
people of the North sometimes think that 
the good people of the South are lax in 
this matter, but the Southerners have no 
monopoly. There is as much slurring of 
sounds, and of entire syllables, North as 
South ; the Southerner is apt to slur the 
final syllable; but the Northerner tele- 
scopes those in the middle. All of us 
make our ¢, and /, and s, and k, and /, 
and hard g too light in weight, to men- 
tion only a few of the consonants. All 
of us, besides, are careless about the 
exact discrimination of our vowels. When 
a New Yorker asks a telephone operator 
for “John 2400” and gets “Bryant 2400” 
the fault is very probably with himself. 
Try it, and you will be surprised to hear 
how easily you can make one of those 
words sound like the other, if you press 
the consonants lightly and fail to differ- 
entiate the vowels. 

This habit of indistinct articulation is 
one of the three serious faults of Ameri- 
can speech. It is not due to climate nor 
to anything but a nation-wide carelessness 
in the use of our articulating muscles. 
It is not in the least due to our talking 
faster than other peoples, because, in 
fact, we talk slower. Listen to a group 
of Frenchmen, Italians, or Englishmen. 
We speak indistinctly although we drawl. 





*From an excellent article in The Journal 
of Ophthalmology, Otology, and Laryngology 
for August, entitled “What the Speech-En- 
gineer can Do for the Business Man.” 
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What a pleasure it is, when we meet 
some one whose utterance is crisp and 
accurate; how easily and quickly we 
catch his meaning! How much time we 
should save, at the telephone, in the store, 
in all the petty transactions of life (as 
well as in the important conversations 
when we do not like to be asking over all 
the time, and when we do not want our 
attention to be strained merely to catch 
the words), if everybody habitually and 
automatically talked as clearly as the 
telephone girls, for instance. The busi- 
ness man, young or old, who talks dis- 
tinctly increases his selling effectiveness 
directly. 

And indirectly. Clear-cut articulation 
some way implies clear thinking and pre- 
disposes the listener to respectful atten- 
tion. The business man whose words 
come with quiet, easy precision may be 
a fool, of course, but he gets the benefit 
of the doubt in that important first mo- 
ment, which is so often the last moment 
from a busy man or woman. 

Now distinct utterance is wholly a mat- 
ter of muscle action—partly the muscles 
of the lips and cheeks, chiefly those of 


the tongue. Any one can train the tongue 
to make with entire precision every sound 


in the language. You can train the 
tongue muscles as a pianist trains his 
fingers, by watching and experimenting a 
little—perhaps reading any of several 
simple books on phonetics—and then 
being careful. You can acquire distinct 
utterance—unless you have a foreign ac- 
cent, which will require longer to elimi- 
nate—in a few months, if you will an- 
alyze your own muscle movements and 
watch yourself always when you are talk- 
ing. Here are a few suggestions, which 
any one can apply: 

1. Press all consonants longer, and 
more tightly, than has been your custom. 
That of itself will keep you from getting 
“Bryant” when you ask for “John,” and 
it will strengthen the tongue muscles so 
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that they will act more vigorously all the 
time. 

2. When you have a group of con- 
sonants—like the nts of that last word— 
squeeze them all. Dam up the breath 
with the n, the t, and hiss sharply on the 
s, and you can make that last syllable 
perfectly clear with little more effort than 
you have been throwing away hitherto. 
So many of us Americans slur the first 
in government that many good people in- 
sist it doesn’t belong there at all. But 
if you will press the tip of your tongue— 
the front eighth of an inch—tight against 
the roof of the mouth just back of the 
front teeth you can say the whole word 
crisply and quickly; and that is com- 
paratively a hard word, because of the r 
before the nm. Treat bunched consonants 
as we used to be told in our primers to 
treat the proverbial “nettle’—squeeze 
them tight, and they will make no trouble. 
Instead they will help to bring out the 
other sounds that follow them, with the 
spring of the released muscles. 

3. Cultivate that front eighth of an 
inch of your tongue. For ft, d, l, n, s, 
and z, and all their compounds, that tip 
is veritably the essential point. Narrow 
it, like a blunt pencil-point, and stick it 
tight up there, just back of the teeth, and 
you can make every one of those sounds 
precisely and quickly. If you leave the 
tongue broad, like a spade, and then try 
to swing it up and down quickly, you 
cannot do it, of course, and so you omit 
some of your sounds. Get command of 
that tip, and even if you do little else, you 
will have a much improved articulation. 

4. For th put the tongue tight against 
the teeth, perhaps against the under edge 
of the upper teeth, and hold it a trifle 
longer than you have been doing; then it 
is bound to be distinct. For m and n, 
which are resonant sounds, press them 
longer than you have been doing, and 
they will help the sounds which follow 
them. For s, remember that is a sound 
which makes far more noise inside your 
own head than outside; don’t be afraid 
of hissing it; most people fail to sound 
it at all. Hold the tongue tip just be- 
tween the upper and lower teeth, and hiss 
sharply, but quickly. 
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5. For p, b, w, v, m, all lip sounds, 
try to feel them right on the middle of 
the lips ; that will make you bring the lips 
together, which many people fail to do; 
many people don’t use their upper lip at 
all in articulation. 

6. Narrow the lips somewhat, in most 
of your talking. Many people talk with 
lips too wide, so that they don’t get the 
use either of the lips or of the cheek 
muscles in framing their sounds, either 
vowels or consonants. Look at the peo- 
ple you meet, and you will see. The old 
practice phrase, “Prunes and Prisms,” 
had a genuine utility. Try it before a 
mirror and you will see, and feel, what 
I mean. 

7. The vowels need more care than the 
consonants ; problems of tongue positions, 
which there is not space here to treat, 
must be considered; any book on pho- 
netics will help you. But make your long 
e—as in eat or see—thinner than you 
have been making it ; differentiate it from 
short ¢ in it; make it with the tongue as 
near the top of your mouth as you can. 
And shape your aw, 0, and u (00) with 
your lips; pucker the lips more or less 
for them all. 

8. Finally, se-par-ate syl-lables when 
you talk; not too much, of course, but 
more than you have been doing. It will 
help a great deal. 

Good tone is the second thing to con- 
sider. Good tone—pleasant, sweet, vibrat- 
ing, melodious—helps directly in speech, 
in that it aids articulation, makes your 
words carry easily. If the tone is rightly 
placed, as the singers express it; if it is 
so made that you feel a vibration con- 
stantly in the bones of the face—the up- 
per jaw above the lips, the nose, the front 
of the cheeks—it will go further. It will 
carry even in the Subway, or a noisy con- 
veyance, or a crowd, better than a much 
louder tone, produced with much effort 
but not well placed. And it can be con 
trolled, so that you can talk to one person, 
and not a whole carful. 

Many persons who use the telephone 
much learn to talk into it with a softer, 
gentler, yet more precise and_ better 
placed tone than at other times. Time 
and again when i chance to be talking 
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with a business man whose usual tone is 
harsh and unpleasant, the buzzer on his 
desk will sound, he takes up the instru- 
ment and “coos” down into it as softly 
and clearly as a singer, and then puts 
down the receiver and resumes his talk 
with me in the same harsh and ineffective 
tone he used before. Use your telephone 
yoice all day long (the dictaphone will 
help you, too), and even if you do noth- 
ing but that, you will have increased your 
business efficiency very notably. 

The harsh tone, remember, irritates ; 
the pleasant voice soothes and pleases. 
You can learn to make your ordinary 
business talk as melodious and charming 
as song, if you will put your business 
mind on it as you do on any other busi- 
ness problem. You can transform your 
voice, your conversational voice I mean, 
within a year, if you will watch yourself, 
especially if yo 1 will get the assistance of 
some instructor or friend who will watch 
you and keep at you for a while, until 
you learn to listen to yourself. 

You may think this soft tone will not 
be business-like, will seem too gentle, or 
somewhat affected. Not if it is accom- 
panied by crisp articulation. That gives 
the edge, the sharp framework for your 
utterance. Besides, it is largely a matter 
of intonation. If you use the cadences, 
the inflections, of ordinary matter-of-fact 
life—major intervals, rather narrow 
range of pitch, but as much discrimina- 
tion as you please within those limits of, 
say, a musical “fifth’—your talk will be 
as real and business-like as anybody’s. 
This is, to a large degree, the secret of 
Mr. “Billy” Sunday’s appeal—as regards 
his utterance. His voice is in many re- 
spects anything but what it should be, 
but his intonations are entirely and abso- 
lutely the intervals of ordinary matter- 
of-fact conversation. He might be talk- 
ing of the weather, or of any business 
proposition. The old-time evangelists 
whined, or moaned, or roared. Billy 
sometimes roars, but mostly he just talks 
in downright matter-of-fact major ca- 
dences. You listen and you feel, “This 
man is entirely in his ordinary state of 
mind. He is not in any ecstasy, not ex- 


WHAT GOOD SPEECH CAN DO 
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cited, not putting on. There must be 
something in it.” 

Attention to the cadence, the melody 
of speech, comes of itself, once your tone 
is freer, better placed. We Americans 
talk in a monotone, as compared with 
Europeans. To some extent this is well 
enough ; their modulations seem extreme 
to us. But our talk is relatively much 
less expressive. Once our tones are right, 
the voice will play up and down more 
freely and delicately, and we shall be able 
to say things with quicker, lighter em- 
phasis—more efficiently. 

The third source of efficiency in good 
talk is the language. I have not space 
to say much of this here, only to point 
out how verbose we are, most of us, most 
of the time, in our talk. We waste words. 
Talk should have somewhat the qualities 
of good advertising copy. When you 
pay for every word, you learn to choose 
them, and arrange them so that they say 
what you mean swiftly and fully—and 
easily. You can learn to talk in the same 
way; not quite so tersely as in your 
written copy—talk is always somewhat 
looser—but in that general way. 

Here, too, the indirect result is perhaps 
greater than the direct. A man who talks 
easily, smoothly, but firmly, picking his 
words, making every one count—rifle- 
firing, not shotgun work—solds the at- 
tention which clear articulation and a 
well-managed voice have won. 

This also can be learned. Look ahead, 
as you talk. Don’t begin a sentence till 
you know how you will end it—till you 
have in mind the word to end it with, if 
possible. That will eliminate a lot of 
false starts, corrections, and “err-ing.” 
Choose simple, common words—except 
that now and then a single well-chosen 
word of more striking kind will catch 
attention, like a flash of fancy or humor 
in a quiet passage. With easy automatic 
command of the apparatus of speech— 
articulation, tone, etc.—you can give your 
attention entirely to thinking what to say, 
how to arrange it to suit the man you are 
addressing, to playing the game, that is, 
and feel sure that every item will be clear 
and agreeable. 














































MY PROGRESS AT THE UNIVERSITY 


BY EMIL F. STERN 


5S A student at the University of 

Wisconsin during the past year and 
a half, I feel it my duty to make known 
my favorable progress at college, not- 
withstanding the fact that I am almost 
totally deaf. My good progress in class 
is due mostly to my ability to lip-read, 
which I acquired at the Milwaukee Day 
School for the Deaf. The eight. years of 
training which I received from the skill- 
ful teachers of that school have solessened 
my handicap of deafness that many of 
my closest friends never learn, until they 
are told, of my deficiency in hearing. | 
am able to do this by carefully watching 
every movement of a person’s lips. Often 
I have the advantage of other people, for 
I can understand what is said or whis- 
pered outside of the range of hearing. 
To repeat to a friend in a moving picture 
theater some of the expressions that ap- 
pear on the screen is a source of genuine 
amusement to me. Believing that there 
are others who, like myself, are depend- 
ent on lip-reading to hear what people 
say, I shall try to describe my progress 
at the university to encourage other deaf 
people to take a preparatory course with 
a view to entering college also. 

I am almost wholly dependent on my 
ability to read the teacher’s lips. True, 
I do not catch every word that is uttered 
in class. I do not even hear the recita- 
tions of the pupils ; experience has taught 
me that it is better for me to watch the 
instructor, whose statements—usually cor- 
rect—seem to embrace most everything 
that the students say. So far, I have 
never been discouraged in the lecture- 
rooms; usually, what I failed to under- 
stand during the course of the lecture 
I could find in our regular text-books. 
When we students are asked to take notes 
from dictation, I am confronted by the 
impossible task of doing two things at 
the same time—that of carefully reading 
the lecturer’s lips and that of writing 
these notes on paper. However, I easily 
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overcome this difficulty by getting the 
notes from one of my classmates. Mathe 


matics and physics are my favorite sub. | 


jects this year; perhaps the fact that ] 
know that these studies will be most use- 
ful to me in the future is responsible for 
my greater interest in these subjects than 
in others. The best proof of how well 
I am doing is the fact that I have received 
fairly good marks, averaging about 9I 
per cent so far. 

The instructors show an eager willing- 
ness to assist me in every way possible, 
which encourages me to study more 
earnestly. 


RE-EDUCATION OF THE WAR 
CRIPPLE 


The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal for September 20 has an excel- 
lent editorial on this subject, from which 
we clip the following paragraphs: 

Germany was the first country to take 
an intelligent interest in the industrial 
cripples and the first to act in preparation 
to treat the cripples of the present war, 
the national association in the interest of 
the deformed issuing a call to its mem- 
bers eight days after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. France soon followed, when the 
mayor of Lyons organized in that city a 
municipal training school for the mutilés 
de la guerre. In England the Incorpo- 
rated Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society, 
founded after the South African war, 
extended its activities. In Canada a 
federal commission began at once the 
establishment of convalescent homes and 
training classes, and now the work has 
reached large proportions, and the results 
are surprisingly satisfactory. Italy and 
Russia made provision for their crip- 
ples during the early months of the war. 
It is America’s turn now. The Surgeon 
General of the Army has organized a de 
partment of military orthopedics, and 
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WHY PUPILS FAIL 


Major Joel E. Goldthwait, M. R. C., of 
Boston, director of military orthopedics 
for the expeditionary forces, has re- 
turned recently from a tour of inspection 
of French and English orthopedic hos- 
pitals, bringing the experience of those 
countries in re-education work. . . 

The attitude of the public toward the 
returned soldier will do much to make 
or mar the success of work with war crip~ 
ples. He should have the whole-hearted 
gratitude and respect of the community, 
but he should not be spoiled or pampered, 
as exemplified in “patriotic hysteria” or 
“indiscriminate treating.” In the past 
there was difficulty in supporting the 
cripple during his course of training. 
The State now undertakes this, and 
supplies artificial limbs where neces- 
sary. . 

Effective placement of the war cripple 
requires much experience, and should not 
be handled in an opportunist manner. 
Disabled soldiers should be regarded as 
a special class in the community, and the 
transition from a military to a civilian 
life directed with the greatest skill and 
patience, in order to do the best both for 
the individual and for the State. It is 
too broad a problem for physicians to 
solve unaided. To be brought to a suc- 
cessful isstie it should have the codpera- 
tion of army surgeons, orthopedists, trade 
teachers, social workers, placement ex- 
perts, representatives of labor, and em- 
ployers. 


WHY PUPILS FAIL 


Failures in school can almost always 
be traced to one of the following types 
of mind: 

1. The grasshopper mind—the mind 
that nibbles at everything and masters 
nothing. 

2. The colorless mind—the mind that 
is unable to picture or use words. It is 
the most pathetic of all types, because 
it is almost wordless. ‘ 

3. The I-don’t-care mind—the mind 
that has become hardened by discourage- 
ment, 
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4. The timid mind—the mind that 
lacks self-assertion. 

5. The hazy mind—the mind that is 
never certain of anything. 

6. The preoccupied mind—the mind 
that is never at home. 

7. The frivolous mind—the mind that 
regards all work as useless. 

If a boy comes under the first of these 
heads, he mirrors a teacher who works 
without methods, without purpose, with- 
out plan. 

If a pupil fits in the second division 
he reflects a teacher who is always an- 
nexed to a book—a teacher who is lost 
unless he can read a text. “Such a teacher 
hasn’t any business in a school-room. 

If the student can be placed under the 
third variety he reflects a type teacher 
who drives more boys from school than 
any other—a teacher who is forever 
dashing old water on budding hopes and 
desires. Such a teacher is as out of 
place in a school-room as an iceberg is 
in a flower garden. 

If the learner passes under number 4 
he reflects the misfit teacher—a teacher 
who has chosen the wrong profession. 

If a lad belongs to the fifth class he 
reflects a teacher with a misty mind—a 
teacher who acts as if he had a blister 
on his brain. 

If the candidate for college falls into 
the sixth division he reflects a teacher 
who always arrives at a railway station 
after his train has departed. Such a 
teacher is never able to cover a course 
in school. 

If the boy feels at home in the seventh 
class he reflects a teacher who hates 
work, who lacks the power of applica- 
tion, and who is generally a slave to 
pleasure. Such a teacher is a nuisance 
in a school-room.—From an advertise- 
ment of the School for Concentration, 
New York City. 





Popular Mechanics for October has an in- 
teresting article by Robert H. Moulton entitled 
“Teaching the Deaf to Hear with Their Eyes,” 
telling of the hundred or more deaf children 
in one of the public schools in Chicago. It is 
illustrated with eight half-tones. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH 
OF MR. NITCHIE 


At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing the following resolu- 
tions were passed: 

Resolved, That the secretary record in 
the minutes of this meeting the follow- 
ing: 

‘By the death of Edward B. Nitchie 
the league is deprived of.a devoted direc- 
tor as well as of its honorary vice-presi- 
dent. 

“A graduate of Amherst with high 
honors, he always remained loyal to the 
finest tradition of the American order of 
scholars and did not permit affliction to 
narrow his interests or limit his useful- 
ness to his fellow-men. 

“His original and creative talents not 
only enabled him to contribute signally 
to the science and art of lip-reading, but 
also lent to the school, which he organ- 
ized and for many years directed, an 
especial spirit of service and joy that has 
proved and will prove in years to come 
an inestimable source of inspiration and 
strength to many men and women. 

“His broad vision, tender sympathies, 
and simple kindness of heart led him to 
found our league, in which for years, 
and until illness forced him to confine his 
activities, he was the moving spirit, and 
for which he always worked with zeal 
and spirit. 

“The courageous and debonair strug- 
gle which he so long waged against dis- 
ease was not the least of his service. 

“A leader—a servant of God’s will on 
earth—has fallen. His memory will re- 
main a cherished possession.” 

Resolved, That the secretary transmit 
to Mrs. Nitchie a copy of the above 
minute, together with the expression of 
the Board’s deepest sympathy in her loss. 

Resolved, That the league annually 
create a fund not to exceed $100, to be 
known as the “Edward B. Nitchie Schol- 

‘arship Fund,” and that said fund be 
annually expended in one or more lip- 
reading scholarships, to be known as the 
“Edward B. Nitchie Scholarships.” 








THE VOLTA REVIEW 


It is our understanding that it is the 
intention of the directors to award the 
Nitchie scholarships only to candidates 
who show more than usual promise. The 
first recipient selected is a lad of fourteen 
who has been hard of hearing since hig 
eighth year. The league believes that he 
is one of the best candidates ever pre- 
sented and it takes much pleasure in thus 


assisting toward the making of a useful — 


citizen. 


PHYSICAL AILMENTS 


Sometimes a child is brought for men- 
tal examination when the real ailment 
is physical. This group is made up of 
those with physical ailments, the most 
prominent symptoms of which are men- 
tal. Chronic throat and nose troubles are 
the most common of these ailments. In 
a few cases bad teeth have proved to be 
the basis of the slowed-up intellect. In 
one case the crowding of large permanent 
teeth is responsible for extreme nervous- 
ness and stuttering in a little seven-year- 
old girl. As most of my hearers are phy- 
sicians and know much more about this 
than I, it is not worth while for me to 
go through the list of physical ailments 
that may cause mental deviation. If we 
had medical inspection of schools, and if 
more children were taken to physicians, 
there would be fewer cases of mental re- 
tardation. At present one important 
service of the psychological clinic lies in 
calling attention to chronic physical ail- 
ments that need medical care.—R. H. 
Sylvester. 


Miss Mary Ducane’s ScHoo..—In her cit- 
cular announcing the opening of her school for 
teaching speech-reading to the adult hard-of- 
hearing, at 47 West 44th Street, New York 
City, on Thursday, November 2, Miss Dugane 
writes: “Only those who suffer the affiction 
of deafness can know the tragedy of it. By 
some it is regarded with impatience and it- 
ritation, or accepted with forced resignation. 
Reading speech from the lips is the natural 
relief; again life is full and rich and bright. 
A knowledge of the lip-language is an invalu- 
able aid in maintaining a normal balance.” 
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EDWARD BARTLETT NITCHIE: AN APPRECIATION 





BY JULIET DOUGLAS CLARK 


DWARD BARTLETT NITCHIE, 

founder and principal of the New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing 
and founder of the New York League 
for the Hard of: Hearing, entered into 
eternal rest on October 5, 1917. A\l- 
though many people were acquainted 
with the fact of Mr. Nitchie’s illness, 
nevertheless the news of his death came 
as a great shock. Those who knew him 
personally hoped against hope that his 
indomitable spirit would carry him 
through this illness, as it had through 
previous ones, and that he would once 
more be able to resume his duties with 
the same joyful enthusiasm that was al- 
ways an inspiration to those who came 
in contact with him. 

3ecoming deaf at the age of fourteen, 
Mr. Nitchie went through Amherst Col- 
lege using an ear-trumpet, and graduated 
with honors, of which his possession of 
the Phi Beta Kappa key was evidence. 
He became interested in the study of lip- 
reading for himself, and, after acquiring 
a working knowledge of it, taught for 
two years in New York City. 

In 1903 he wrote and published his 
own system of lip-reading, at the same 
time opening a school at 156 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. When I first went to 
him, in 1904, he was doing all the teach- 
ing himself, but the next year he had 
need of an assistant, and the school con- 
tinued to grow until in 1913 it was in- 
corporated, outgrew its quarters, moved 
to its present location, and now has a 
staff of six teachers. 

The building up of the school was only 
one of Mr. Nitchie’s achievements. At 
the same time, his pen was busy, for he 
was constantly revising his methods of 
teaching, and he was ever eager to give 
out, for the benefit of those who needed 
it, the knowledge he had gleaned from 
experience. His writings culminated in 
his last book, “Lip-Reading: Principles 
and Practise,” and in his article, “Prin- 
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EDWARD BARTLETT NITCHIE 


Died October 5, 1917 


ciples and Methods of Teaching,” pub- 
lished in THE Voita Review. 

In 1911 Mr. Nitchie conceived the idea 
of forming a league to assist the hard of 
hearing. The need of such an association 
was brought home to him by a man, deaf 
and despondent, for whom he had tried 
in vain to find employment. After being 
told that nothing could be found for him, 
the man, in desperation, remarked on 
leaving: “If you never hear from me 
again, you will know what has become of 
me.” Mr. Nitchie did not see him again, 
but he did not forget him—and the league 
was the result. 

Mr. Nitchie not only had the faculty 
of getting things done himself, but the 
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wonderful gift of stimulating and inspir- 
ing others to greater effort and service 
by making them believe in themselves and 
in what life held for them in spite of 
their handicap. The sentiments of scores 
of people are expressed in the words of 
a former pupil, who wrote him but a few 
days before he died: “I shall always have 
the deepest interest in it (the school) and 
in you, for you gave me back the courage 
and hope which I had lost. I do not feel 
now that my life is at all restricted. I 
have many interests and enjoyments, and 
I know I am helpful to the young around 
me. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 




















Mr. Nitchie was but forty years of age 
when he died, and his loss is irreparable; 
but the work that he has accomplished jg 
the brief span of his life, and for which 
he literally gave his life, marks a mile 
stone in the education of the deaf. His 
influence will be felt for years to come, 
for, to quote a present pupil, he was 4 
strong man with a big soul that cannot 
die.” It was the desire of his heart to 
bring hope and courage and joy into the 
lives of those handicapped like himself, 
and the school stands as a lasting mone 
ment to his untiring efforts in behalf of 
all who were in need of his help. 





DEAF CHILDREN MUST BE TAUGHT IN AN UNINTER- 
RUPTED SPEECH ATMOSPHERE AND 
SPEECH ENVIRONMENT* 


BY SUSANNA E. HULL 


W* TRUST before this reaches you 
you will have received our August 
number of The Teacher of the Deaf 
containing the newly opened discussion 
on Dr. Forchammer’s Manuemo, as re- 
cently set forth through the Ido language 
in our pages, and formerly appeared in 
your Review in December, 1902, then 
called The Association Review, as also, 
the same year, in Paris, in the Revue Gen- 
erale. 

You will see that we have been re- 
quested to open this discussion by a cor- 
respondent, and, as editors, we feel that 
we must respond to his request. He has 
a young deaf son of his own and is seek- 
ing the best way to bring him up. We 
also feel very strongly that this question 
of early instruction for deaf children in 
an uninterrupted speech atmosphere is a 
vital one, and therefore calls for inter- 
national discussion without personal bias, 
setting forth facts, not mere opinions, and 
seeking as its one and only aim the best 





* From a letter dated August 31, 1917, to the 
editor by this pioneer oral teacher of the deaf, 
who now resides at Tavistock, Longlands Park 
Road, Sidcup, Kent, England, and who is one 
of the editors of the Teacher of the Deaf. 


and surest educational road to bringing 
all our deaf into the fullest possible com- 
munion with the hearing world around 
them, and so enabling them to fulfill their 
duties as worthy citizens. 

We know that Dr. Forchhammer has 
produced not only this Manuemo, or 
“Mund Haand Alphabet,” but also a pho- 
netic script, the latter of which is highly 
valued and widely used by the Danish 
profession in their education of the deaf; 
but we understand that his Manuemo is 
not universally adopted in the schools. 

Now you in the United States have a 
close parallel to this condition of things. 
You have what is, we suppose, univer- 
sally allowed to be the most perfect pho- 
netic alphabet scheme in Prof. A. Mek 
ville Bell’s visible speech symbols. You 
have also Mr. Edmund Lyon’s phoneti¢ 
alphabet (Lyon’s “Phonetic Manual”), 
representing those symbols, and intended 
to perfect the reading of speech by the 
deaf who cannot see, as it is supposed, the 
movements of elements formed at the 
back of the mouth. That is the claim put 
forward for both these hand alphabets. 

We know that both of these means of 
instruction for deaf pupils have been 
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adopted by the School for the Deaf, at 
Rochester, New York, and we are there- 
fore anxious to ascertain the actual facts 
as to the success or failure in speech- 
reading which results from their use. 

We do not question the undoubted 
yalue of visible speech for teachers in ac- 
quiring an out-and-out knowledge of pho- 
netics, nor do we question the possible 
value of a phonetic hand alphabet in cor- 
recting errors of pronunciation in ad- 
vancing deaf pupils already possessed of 
language and powers of educative reason- 
ing. These we grant. 

But what we do want to know is this: 

I. Will not an early introduction to 
speech-reading in the home or the nur- 
sery school do away with the need of any 
mechanical help given by a hand alpha- 
bet ? 

II. Will not the use of such a hand al- 
phabet, or even of phonetic type or writ- 
ing, injure the speech atmosphere by di- 
recting the pupils’ attention from the face 
of the speaker to the signed or written 
equivalent, so making speech and speech- 
reading start from written or signed char- 
acters and not from speech itself ? 

III. Will not such a course, though it 

may seem to make the acquisition of Jan- 
guage easier, finally result in so injuring 
speech-reading as to send the pupils out 
from school possessed only of speech and 
finger spelling, and therefore still handi- 
capped for intercourse with the hearing 
and speaking world around them? 
_IV. A study of Prof. Melville Bell’s 
inaugural volume, “Visible Speech ; Uni- 
versal Alphabetics,” and his later works, 
“The Science of Speech” and his “Visible 
Speech and Vocal Physiology,” seem to 
show that the author himself did not ex- 
pect the theory of visible speech to be 
grasped by learners or illiterate persons, 
but believed it to be invaluable to teach- 
ers, missionaries, and other hearing per- 
sons for the first production in written 
form of unknown languages, and the imi- 
tation of utterance indicated by a teacher 
himself uttering the sounds, and being 
well grounded in both the theory and 
practice of visible speech. Does Dr. A. 
Graham Bell agree with this? We should 
like to know. 


SPEECH ATMOSPHERE AND ENVIRONMENT 
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V. What, may we ask, is the experi- 
ence of the pupils in the Rochester School 
when they finally graduate from that 
school ? 

Can they depend on speech-reading or 
do they have to add this acquirement 
after school days are over? 

We know that one of the deaf-born 
pupils, one of the sisters taught through 
visible speech in England by Dr. A. Gra- 
ham Bell himself in 1868-9, when he and 
his father disbelieved in the possibility 
of speech-reading, is now studying and 
hungering after speech-reading, though 
possessed of easy normal language and 
having been enabled through that and 
finger-spelling to occupy a post of respon- 
sibility, including the control of hearing 
subordinates, for twenty-five years or so. 

She finds the valuable articles in your 
Votta Review of great help for speech- 
reading, but she yearns for more time 
and opportunity for practice. Lately, in 
a private letter referring to her reading 
of the Vota Review, she spoke of “The 
Psychology of Deafness,” by George 
Johnson, in the 1916 November number, 
page 461. She says: “This article is 
most interesting, very good, and true. I 
have often and often had a “mind ache” 
and did not understand what the matter 
was. Now it is all clear that it is because 
I cannot lip-read.” And again, further 
on in the letter; “Well, never mind; I 
agree with the last part (of the article, 
page 462), and feel so thankful that we 
have met again, and your kind encourage- 
ment will bring its fruit in due time; but 
it is uphill work.” 

You and your associates are taking 
such a strong and important part in this 
peaceful struggle for the supremacy of 
speech-reading that we feel sure that you 
will at least pardon us for approaching 
you and asking your assistance in our 
present discussion. Whether given in 
your own pages or in ours, may it pro- 
mote all that you and we so earnestly de- 
sire to see accomplished for the deaf, to 
whatever category they may belong. 


With kindest regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
Susanna E. Hutt. 
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SUDDEN AND PROFOUND DEAF- 
NESS: ITS SIGNIFICANCE* 


By Orto J. Stein, M. D. 


A more exact distinction might and 
should be made between acute deafness— 
that is, actual loss of all practical hear- 
ing in one or both ears—and impaired 
hearing or so-called deafness. The type 
of deafness I have in mind to discuss 
is one that is profound and at the same 
time appears suddenly. To draw an ab- 
solutely arbitrary line of distinction be- 
tween this and all other types of deafness 
is manifestly impossible, but it is prac- 
ticable to separate them into two groups 
for the purpose of aiding in the diag- 
nosis and of rendering immediate first 
aid in order to avoid irreparable damage. 
Hearing many times is relative, as far as 
it is a symptom, but when a person with 
normal or satisfactory hearing rapidly 
loses all of the hearing in one or both 
ears, his condition assumes a significance 
distinctly in a class of its own. There- 
fore, under the grant of this title, con- 
sideration will not be given to such types 
of deafness that present slight or only 
partial impairment of hearing, although 
possibly taking place suddenly, or to such 
cases in which profound or absolute 
deafness ensues gradually from chronic 
changes in or about the hearing appara- 
tus. In the latter class of cases the same 
importance is not attached to the deaf- 
ness as where such a calamity occurs ap- 
parently out of a clear sky. The patient 
at the end of a day’s hard work, or after 
some active exercise, suddenly finds his 
hearing gone on convalescing from a pro- 
tracted illness, but with ordinary good 
ears he suddenly loses his hearing, or 
while going about his daily routine, or 
on awakening after a night’s rest there 
is a total extinction of his hearing powers. 
And then again, in the presence of a sup- 
purative ear disease, his hearing may 
suddenly be lost. Such a condition most 





*From a paper read before the Section on 
Laryngology, Otology, and Rhinology at the 
Sixty-Eighth Annual Session of the American 
Medical Association, New York, June, 1017, 
and published in full in The Journal of the 
Association for September 1. 
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reasonably creates a state of alarm, if 
not panic. 

The symptomatology in a_ patient 
stricken with sudden and profound deaf. 
ness isoften thatof Méniére’s syndrome— 
that is, sudden deafness with tinnitus and 
vertigo, occasionally nausea and vomit- 
ing, and at times loss of consciousness, 
But the pathogenesis, as well as the loca- 
tion of the lesion, determines the pres- 
ence or absence of these and other symp- 
toms that may be present, such as nystag- 
mus, facial paralysis, ataxia, headache, 
aphasia, convulsions, hemiplegia, mental 
bewilderment, and, in case of a petrous 
fracture, a serosanguineous discharge 
from the ear and nose. The tests show 
obliterated perception of all ordinary 
sounds. Sometimes there may be gaps in 
the hearing scale where some slight per- 
ception still lingers, but oftentimes the 
supposed remnants of hearing are only 
perceptions of other sensations like those 
of touch, temperature, vibration, and vi- 
sion. 


THERE’S SONG IN SPEECH 


All speech, even the commonest speech, 
has something of the song in it; nota 
parish in the world but has its parish aec- 
cent—the rhythm or tune to which the 
people sing what they have to say. Ac 
cent is a kind of chanting; all men have 
accent of their own, though they only no- 
tice that of others. Observe, too, how all 
passionate language does of itself become 
musical—with a finer music than mere at- 
cent. The speech of a man in zealous 
anger becomes a chant, a song. All deep 
things are song. Poetry, therefore, we 
will call musical thought. The poet is he 
who thinks in that manner. It is a man’s 
sincerity and depth of vision that make 
him a poet. See deep enough and you 
see muscially, the heart of nature being 
everywhere music, if you can only reach 
it—Carlyle. 








New Scxoot, Booxs.—Language Drills Nos. 
I, II,-III, and IV are four excellent : 
designed to accompany the First Lessons m 
English for the corresponding grades. 1! 
are compiled by Mr. ™ V. Archer, Principal 
of the School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas, 
printing and binding are a credit to the 
printery. 
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CHEER: A 


SYMPOSIUM 


BY ELIZABETH G. DE LANY 


O MAN has passed through life 

without his burden,’ quoth the 
hostess when some callers were condol- 
ing with her over her chronic invalidism. 
“Cheer up, is my life motto.” 

“That accounts for your happy face, 
you darling martyr,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Marvin, imprinting a vehement kiss upon 
the faded, but optimistic, countenance. 

“Wait a minute. I must read for you 
a little article I came across in The At- 
lantic Monthly a while ago,” and Mrs. 
Beacon rumaged for a moment at the 
magazine stand near her wheeled chair. 
Soon she was calmly reading aloud these 
lines of Owen Wister. 

“We draw scant inspiration from the 
sight of somebody who is all too ob- 
viously and dutifully bearing something ; 
who goes day after day with a set and 
sombre expression that says as plainly 
as words: ‘Just watch me carrying my 
cross. Just wait till you have one.’ We 
prefer those whose gaiety so conceals 
the fact that they’re behaving well that 
we should never suspect it did we not 
know what they have passed and are 
passing through.” 

“True, indeed, and that is why we love 
you and find real joy in calling on you,” 
came in different words from all present. 
“Tut, tut,” chided the old lady impa- 
tiently. “But, listen. I know a dear 
young girl, just seventeen, whose mother 
had been crying incessantly over the 
daughter's growing deafness. There 
seemed at first no courage, no cheer ; but 
now the two are wearing a smile of 
glorious hopefulness.” 

“What makes them so happy?” 

You see, the young lady has a tutor 
now, a lip-reading teacher, who has suc- 
ceeded in working marvels in her pupil. 
The girl understands nearly everything 
said to her, and through this skill may 
how continue her academic education 


and possibly attend college like her other 
chums.” 

“Why doesn’t her mother send her 
away to some regular school?” 

“Oh! she will in the fall, because the 
teacher herself belongs to the faculty of 
a school for the hard of hearing. The 
girl will finish her lip-reading study 
there, where ample practice is afforded. 
You see, Miss § , the teacher, is 
home on her vacation, but she has really 
spent her vacation teaching the girl.” 

“Of course, she gets good pay for it,” 
piped the mercenary Mrs. Frost. 

“On the contrary, her summer work 
has been entirely gratis. She is a noble, 
philanthropic woman.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Beacon,” exclaimed young 
Sally Hathaway, “do you suppose I 
could learn that work? I haven’t any 
vocation, it seems. Maybe that is my 
niche.” 

“T’ll arrange to have you meet Miss 
S , and she will gladly inform you 
concerning the work and the preparation 
for it.” 

Sally was jubilant when by good for- 
tune the aforementioned Miss $ at 
this instant was espied coming up the 
walk. 

Soon this conversation ensued : 

“How do you think I would do as a 
teacher for the deaf?” 

“Are you happy? Could you inspire 
hope, courage? Do you love the work? 
Have you limitless patience? etc., etc., 
were some of Miss $ ’s queries. 

Sally felt her many shortcomings, but 
persisted in saying, “I’m going to learn 
all these things.” 

“There is no place on earth, I believe, 
continued Miss § , where an at- 
mosphere of happiness permeates, and 
must permeate more luxuriantly, than in 
a school for the deaf. We teachers must 
be buoyant in the presence of our pupils- 
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We teach by cheer, by love, by the joy of 
being permitted to teach in this special 
field. No preoccupation, no collateral 
worries, no gloom, no discouragement 
must ever be manifest. There is abso- 
lutely no tonic, no stimulant so potent as 
exuberant happiness. Smiles, beaming 
glances, radiant, hopeful expression of 
countenance convert the blues and wield 
a magnetic influence over our pupils so 
that they learn lip-reading, and much else 
besides, as if by heaven’s sole aid.” 

“Why, Mrs. Beacon has just been 
dilating on that very doctrine,” said Mrs. 
Frost, “but I had never realized that 
deaf people had the blues. I supposed 
they were rather dulled in sensibilities ; 
didn’t feel it much just because they 
didn’t hear much. They always seem 
‘queer’ to me.” 

Miss $ , turning an awed and 
somewhat pained expression upon the 
speaker, resumed: “There is no class of 
people so prone to oversensitiveness, to 
melancholy, as we who are deaf.” 

An electric thrill of surprise passed 
through every one present. 

“You, you—why you are not deaf?” 

The teacher nodded assent ; then slowly 
added: “I am hard of hearing, not totally 
deaf ; but my lip-reading ability conceals 
the defect almost completely. My hear- 
ing is such that I can always hear the 
sound of the voice if the speaker is near 
me. Sometimes, however, a sound would 
be meaningless were it not for the sight 
I obtain of the moving lips.” 

“Marvelous!” chimed all the ladies. 
“But,” hurriedly apologized Mrs. Frost, 
“do pardon me ‘for my last remark; I 
must plead ignorance. What is lip- 
reading and why are you so different 
from all the heard- of-hearing people I 
have ever met?” 

Miss § beamed upon the apolo- 
getic Mrs. Frost and replied: “Lip- 
reading is simply the art of understand- 
ing a speaker’s thoughts by intelligently 
watching the movements of the lips. As 
to the second part of your question, I 
can only say that if I am different it 
must be that you have never before met 
a lip-reader.” 
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“That is true,” 
tactless lady. 
“However,” said the teacher, “I 
say this much: persistent and tireless has 
been my search after optimism, which 
when I first lost my normal “al 


admitted the formerly 


seemed a vague phantom fast fa 
away. I almost died of despair at first 
I ground my teeth, I tore my hair whey 
my former lucrative position was 
wrested from me by what I then called 
‘the Demon Deafness.’ Now,” and the 
habitual sweet smile played lovingly 
about her face, “I love my deaf ears 
because—because they help me to help 
others.” 

Later, as Mrs. Beacon, alone with her 
last caller, gave Miss an affec- 
tionate hug: “You are a dear. I had 
been trying, when those ladies first came 
in, to read them something from a mag: 
azine upon that glorious topic of cheer, 
but God sent you right into this room to 
give them a living illustration of whatI 
had hoped to show them in cold print 





I firmly believe you were born for the’ ; 
very purpose of demonstrating the doe | 


trine of happiness.” 

Miss S$ here modestly rejoined: 
“Some one has recently issued consola- 
tion in this fashion: ‘Being deaf is 
merely to enjoy some of the advantages 
that the society to prevent unnecessary 
noises seeks to confer upon a normal 
public.’ And, by the way, dear Mrs. 
Beacon, how’s this for advice ?” 

Pulling a well-thumbed book from her 
bag, Miss §S read thus: “Not 
smash things up and make them over just. 
as we want them, which we should like” 
to do, but cannot; not to waste overtime 
fighting against conditions, but to take up 
those conditions, that environment 
out of them forge the es triplex of a 
contented heart—that, I take it, is to be 
an adept in the fine art of living, and 1 
for one am a votary.” 











We are very glad to learn that Miss Louise 
Wimsatt has recovered from a severe at 
of typhoid fever, and is now taking a rest in 
Kentucky, preparatory to reopening her sch 
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THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING* 





‘BY GERTRUDE TORREY 


N ORDER to tell about the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing, In- 
corporated, it is necessary to go back a 
few years and explain the beginning of 


the movement. 


About five years ago the Nitchie Serv- 
ice League was organized by the alumni 
of the New York School for the Hard 
of Hearing, for the purpose of giving 
aid to the deaf. For a year the work 
was carried on in connection with this 
school, but it became evident that the 
league was strong enough to become an 
independent organization, and as such 
could accomplish more good; so the 
name was changed to the New York 
league for the Hard of Hearing, and 
it moved to rooms of its own. It is now 
situated at 37 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, and has become an organiza- 
tion of some five hundred members work- 
ing together to help the hard of hearing 


socially, economically, and educationally. 


The president, Dr. Harold Hays, says 


in his report of January, 1917: 


“During the year our secretary has 
recorded over 4,000 visitors to the 
rooms, every one of whom has had to be 
interviewed ; a number of positions have 
been found for the unemployed ; various 
firms have been visited, who now signify 
their willingness to employ some of our 
applicants; we have maintained a hand- 
work shop in which are sold varied ar- 
ticles made by hard-of-hearing consign- 
ors (last year the shop took in over 
$1,400) ; we have given numerous enter- 
tainments to our members, and have 
maintained social classes in the evening; 
one of our members has given lectures 
during the year at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art; and, lastly, we have man- 
aged to raise the funds necessary to carry 


on this work.” 


This gives some idea of the growth 





and work of the New York League, and 
the record is proof of the need of this 
work. Feeling that the same need ex- 
ists in Chicago, the Chicago League for 
the Hard of Hearing, tor Auditorium 
Building, was organized in January, 
1916, by a group of the hard of hearing 
and teachers of the deaf. Since that 
time other leagues have been organized 
in Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Mobile. 

The objects of the Chicago League 
are: 

1. To assist the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing in the matter of procuring and re- 
taining employment. 

2. To encourage the study of lip-read- 
ing. 

3. To alleviate the social isolation of 
the deaf and hard of hearing and assist 
them in every possible way. 

You may ask why we emphasize work 
for the hard of hearing and why we do 
not include every one who is deaf. Until 
the New York League was organized, no 
work had been done for the hard of hear- 
ing as a class. The congenitally deaf 
have various organizations which give 
aid. They have their own churches and 
their own social life. Individuals who 
have become more or less deaf after ac- 
quiring speech, and in most cases after 
education has been completed, do not fit 
into the organizations of the congeni- 
tally deaf. They are also shut off from 
a great deal which makes up the life of 
a normal man or woman. In this way 
they become a class by themselves, and 
the object of the league is to help this 
class. As it is impossible to do every- 
thing, it has seemed necessary to limit 
our work to some extent and to send ap- 
plicants who do not have speech to or- 


ganizations which have better facilities 


*From The Journal of Ophthalmology, 


Otology, and Laryngology, August, 1917. 
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for their care. 
We are sometimes asked why it is 
necessary to work for the hard of hear- 
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ing at all. We are told that there are 
organizations of all kinds in Chicago 
which should be able to care for the hard 
of hearing while caring for those with 
normal hearing; that there are hundreds 
of employment offices, and asked why 
we should have to find work for the 
deaf ; that there are many social centers 
and other organizations which will sup- 
ply social activities, and asked why we 
should try to develop this side of the 
work for the deaf. 

It is true that these various organiza- 
tions would not intentionally discrimi- 
nate against the hard of hearing; but 
the fact remains that they do not sup- 
ply the needs of this class, for men and 
women come to us who have been out of 
work for months, and sometimes for 
years, simply because they have lost their 
hearing. Others come to us who have 
been living lives of complete social iso- 
lation and are fairly hungry for com- 
panionship and interest and encourage- 
ment. The league is trying to do what 
these other organizations have failed to 
do. 

The most difficult and the most im- 
portant part of our work is finding em- 
ployment for applicants. Many men and 
women are thrown out of work when 
their hearing becomes defective, and 
many are incapacitated for work in lines 
in which they have been trained. It is 
almost impossible for them to find work 
in the usual way. The employment de- 
partments of many firms have orders not 
to employ the handicapped, and a deaf 
man is usually refused work. In many 
cases the league has found it possible to 
go to some one higher up, who can use 
his own judgment about who shall be 
employed, and a little personal interest 
often results in an opportunity for work. 

For the past few months employment 
work of the league has been in charge of 
Miss Valeria McDermott, an experienced 
social worker. She has interviewed many 
employers and has found a small percent- 
age willing to give employment to the 
hard of hearing. 

By invitation, she made a report on 
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the work of the league at a meeting of 
the Chicago Mail Advertising Associa. 
tion, which ‘passed a resolution suggest- 
ing that members of the association ¢o- 
operate with the league by calling upon 
the league for services of typists and 
addressers. 

One typewriting training school has 
offered to give free instruction to those 
whom the league recommends. A print- 
ing company will take men for certain 
positions. An addressing company will 
give work. A firm of bookbinders are 
willing to employ our applicants, and a 
seed company has offered labeling and 
packing positions. Other firms have of- 
fered to try the deaf in other lines of 
work which seem suitable, while the IL 
linois Free Employment Agency and the 
Federal Employment Office are calling on 
the league when they have positions open 
which can be filled by the deaf. 

These offers show what can be accom- 
plished by obtaining the personal interest 
of an individual. The result is shown 
in the case of a man of education who 
had lost a good office position because of 
deafness, and who had been unable to 
find work for months. Through per- 
sonal interest, the league secured work 
requiring no hearing in a large firm which 
makes it a rule to employ no one who 
is handicapped. The man made good 
and showed that all he had lacked had 
been an opportunity to try. A woman 
wanting factory work was refused by 
the employment department; but an in- 
terview between a foreman and a league 
representative resulted in codperative i- 
terest and a position for the womaf, 
which she has filled satisfactorily. 

Many different types have applied for 
aid. A woman, at one time the editor 
of a magazine, has been reduced to such 
straits that she is grateful for factory 
work while we are trying to find some- 
thing better. In her case, total deafness 
and inability to use an instrument or re 
the lips has made the problem of finding 
employment particularly difficult. Two 
women with university degrees are of 
our list. 





An optician, a trained nurse, 
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a music teacher, a governess, a book- 
keeper, a bill clerk, and a woman com- 
positor have recently applied for aid in 
finding employment. This will give some 
idea of the ground which must be cov- 
ered in placing applicants. 

The second thing which the league tries 
to do is to give help in lip-reading. In 
New York, free and part scholarships in 
lip-reading schools are awarded, and free 
lessons are given at the league. In Chi- 
cago this has not seemed necessary. 
During the past year the public schools 
have had four free evening classes in 
lip-reading for adults, which many league 
members attend. But the league has 
three free practice classes each week, 
which are a great help to lip-reading 
students. 

The third aim of the league is to sup- 
ply social activities. An entertainment 
is given once a month, at which the at- 
tendance has been large. The league 
room is open every afternoon, and may 
be used by the members for cards, lip- 
reading practice, or for a social hour. 
Tea is served at a nominal sum once a 
week. The room is open in the even- 
ing once a week, and evening entertain- 
ments are given occasionally. The aver- 
age monthly attendance at the room is 
about 200, and the special entertain- 
ments average from 75 to 100. 

From a social standpoint we have 
many classes in the league, and, as a 
result, there are problems which are still 
unsolved. But the common bond of 
deafness has brought a feeling of great 
friendliness and good-fellowship, which 
is good for all. And the league offers 
avenues of service for one’s fellow-men 
which has brought new interest and en- 
joyment into the lives of many league 
members who have been unable to work 
in-other organizations. 

We all know that the blind are given 
more sympathy than the deaf. I think 
that this is because blindness seldom 
Causes annoyance to any one but the 
victim, while deafness causes inconve- 
mience to all with whom the deaf come 
i contact. The league, where all have 
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the same handicap, each one is willing 
to help the others. The result is that 
many have said that the league is the 
only place in which they are not con- 
scious of their deafness. At the league 
every one is willing to repeat as often 
as necessary without impatience ; to talk 
into a tube or an instrument, or to write 
out what is said. One old gentleman 
says that it is the only place where any 
one has taken the trouble to talk to him 
for twenty-five years. 

The membership of the league is about 
150, most of whom are hard of hearing. 
The membership dues are from $1 for 
a regular member to $1,000 for a life 
membership, which, so far, has not been 
taken. The league is not a charitable 
agency, and solicits no funds. It is main- 
tained by the membership dues and in- 
terested friends. 

The league is still new, and there are 
many things which it needs—a larger 
membership, which will extend its field 
of service; publicity along all lines of 
work and coéperation in finding work 
for the deaf. Any one to whom the 
problems of deafness are of interest can 
help the league. By talking of the work 
to those who can give employment and 
by making them realize that a deaf man 
or woman can do many kinds of work 
satisfactorily, the way may be opened to 
a position for some one handicapped by 
deafness. 

The league hopes some time to be able 
to do constructive work of great value 
by giving the deaf an opportunity for 
training in lines of work which are espe- 
cially adapted to their needs. Printing, 
bookbinding, various kinds of hand-work 
for those having skill, typewriting, and 
some of the trades can be learned ad- 
vantageously. The majority of appli- 
cants who come to the league have 
specialized in nothing or have been 
thrown out of work because hearing was 
necessary in their particular line of work. 
The result is that they have to take un- 
certain and low-grade work at barely a 
living wage, when training in some 
special line would give them a fair living 
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for a long time to come. The league will 
have to become a stronger organization 
before it can finance vocational training, 
but the results will be worth great effort. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
we hope that some form of codperation 
may develop between the league and the 
medical profession, particularly the otol- 
ogists. We are all working to help the 
deaf—you physically and we materially 
and spiritually. We are often’ working 
with the same people, for almost all who 
come to us have consulted specialists. 
We know that there are many things 
which we have not done and many things 
which we have not thought of in this 
work, and we should be very glad to re- 
ceive suggestions which might lead to 
fuller usefulness. 


PRIMARY ORAL SCHOOL 


At last we have it!!! Not complete, 
to be sure, but sufficiently far advanced 
that we are enabled to occupy two floors. 
Of the one hundred and six new pupils 
received, eighty-four are now domiciled 
in this new building, occupying the dor- 
mitories and class-rooms. The dining- 
rooms and kitchen, being on the first 
floor, are yet incomplete, and we are com- 
pelled to take the new pupils down to 
the main building for their meals. Every 
two or three days another room is being 
added to those available, and we expect 
by the end of this month to have prac- 
tically the whole building complete. This 
we feel is of sufficient importance to say 
that it marks an epoch in the history of 
the Texas school. The building itself, 
constructed of reinforced concrete, 
pressed gray brick, and stone, is consid- 
ered altogether fireproof, and will even- 
tually house one hundred and sixty chil- 
dren, together with sufficient official force 
for their proper care. Those who have 
examined the structure and watched its 
erection pronounce it first class in every 
particular. The equipment is as yet not 
complete, but will be added as rapidly as 
possible, and we hope that ere long every- 


thing needed for the most efficient work 
will be forthcoming. In the meantime 
teachers and officers assigned to this 
work are showing a most loyal and com- 
mendable spirit in making the most of 
unsettled conditions and doing uncom- 
plainingly whatever they see necessary 
for the general welfare—From The 
Lone Star, Austin, Texas. 


DR. GALLAUDET 


The death of Dr. Edward M. Gallau- 
det on Wednesday, September 26, closed 
a life whose long record of usefulness 
and helpfulness added to the obligations 
that the world is under to the name of 
Gallaudet, already honored by the beauti- 
ful work of his father. Dr. Gallaudet 
had made his permanent home here in 
Hartford only since 1911, but he was a 
native of the city, and when he returned 
he was properly and naturally counted 
one of its old residents ; and he was one 
of the few with an international reputa- 
tion. The story of the Gallaudet family 
is the story of reviving hope that they 
have brought to thousands of men and 
women, who had been educated back into 
communication with a world from which 
they had been cut off by the otherwise 
immeasurable misfortune of inability to 
hear and talk. There is no measuring 
the relief that this instruction has brought. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and his son, 
Edward M. Gallaudet, will always be held 
in grateful memory.—Editorial in the 
Hartford Daily Courant, September 28, 


1917. 





IT ALWAYS PAYS 


“Why should we, in business, who want to 
advance, who feel that we deserve more, hold 
back and watch actors, politicians, and semi 
public persons advertise themselves into good 
jobs, money, and fame? For many years I 
considered it immodest to let anyone know how 
good I was, and then I woke up and put over 
an advertising campaign of myself that led to 
my present position.”—From a letter m 
American Magazine for October. 
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STUTTERERS AND STAMMERERS 





A Little Journey to the Home of The Liberator 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


O THINK well and to talk well are 

great accomplishments. They give 
joy and satisfaction, making life worth 
while, putting man in communication 
with his fellows. One of man’s first 
great inventions was the discovery that 
a vocal sound could symbol a thought. 
The organization and arrangement of 
these vocal sounds constitute speech. 

The stammerer’s difficulty does not 
arise from an organic imperfection. The 
trouble is psychic. His organs of speech 
are normal, and it is just a matter of 
properly using them. The stammerer is 
usually a very intelligent and excellent in- 
dividual. His disability grows out of the 
very delicacy of his mental make-up. He 
thinks rapidly—too rapidly for his tongue 
tokeep pace. Stammering and stuttering 
come from a mental inability to make 
mind and muscles co-ordinate. There is 
a torrent of thought and an avalanche of 
emotion, with which the language can- 
not cope. 

Stammerers will seldom discuss their 
inability, even with their most intimate 
friends. They try to hide it from them- 
selves, but it is continually gnawing at 
their vitals. Stammering isn’t a disease, 
but it often leads to disease. It is a 
mental fault, finding form in a physical 
disability. Its tendency uncorrected is to 
undermine the nervous system. 

Fully half of all children learning to 
talk are stammerers. When they want 
a thing they say, “I-I-I-I-I-I-waw-waw- 
Wwaw-waw-want some-some-some-some- 
some candy!” The desire for the candy 
has overcome the orderly procedure of 
utterance. Happily most children cor- 
rect the imperfect vocal utterance them- 
selves, simply because they find they do 
not get the candy unless they ask for it 
with consideration, precision, and order- 
liness of speech. 

With other children, however, of a 
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delicate organization the habit of stutter- 
ing grows until the child is finally re- 
proved by his parents, possibly punished. 
Then some one laughs at him, and he 
becomes conscious of his impediment. 
And the more he struggles with it the 
worse it gets. This consciousness in- 
creases, and a chronic fear takes posses- 
sion of the innocent little heart. Then 
comes in the truth of old Job’s adage, 
“That which I feared has come upon me.” 

Beginners learning to ride a bicycle 
will usually head straight for any object 
that is in their pathway. This accounts 
for the eternal propensity of automobiles 
to climb telegraph poles. 

There is a little relationship between 
stammering and stuttering and epilepsy. 
Both arise from a sensitiveness where 
control is absent and seizure follows. 
The stutter and the stammer arise from 
an inability to control the organs of 
speech. Epilepsy finds form in thou- 
sands of ways. The epileptic does not 
throw his fit except under certain con- 
ditions. It is so with the stutterer. If 
the house is afire, the stutterer speaks. 
If he is overcome by anger he may articu- 
late freely. He will sing perfectly. It 
is not necessary for him to swear ; there- 
fore he does, and with precision. 

Stuttering and stammering often fol- 
low a nervous shock. A child frightened 
by one of his mates, who, with a sheet 
around him, appeared as a ghost, fell in 
a spasm, and after this for many months 
he could only speak with a stutter. A 
woman struck by a street car received 
such a nervous shock that her organs of 
speech refused to synchronize with her 
will. 

On the other hand, reduce the vitality 


‘of the stutterer to a point where enetgy 


scarcely exists, say through a prolonged 
case of typhoid fever, and when con- 
valescence comes the sufferer will fre- 
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quently speak with perfect calmness. 
This proves that excess of energy has a 
deal to do with stammering, just as it 


has in the epileptic seizure. 


Napoleon is the patron saint of all 


epileptics. 
Cesar had the falling sickness. 
Moses was a stammerer—‘slow of 


speech” —and explains the fact in Holy 


Writ. 


Demosthenes overcame a vocal dis- 
ability by practising on the seashore with 


pebbles in his mouth, 
Thomas Jefferson had a lisp and a 


stammer which prevented him becoming 


an orator. 

George Washington could talk to his 
friends when there were only a few of 
them together, but stammered before an 
audience. 

Charles Kingsley overcame this fault 
by patiently following the example of 
Demosthenes. 

The stammerer is always conscious of 
his impediment. If he were not, para- 
doxically, he could overcome it. It is a 
matter of right subconsciousness and it 
turns on psychology. Every stammerer 
is an acute sufferer. He is robbed of his 
birthright by this continual mental irrita- 
tion. His handicap is ever before him, 
and I do not see how it is possible for 
a stammerer to live to an old age unless 
he be relieved of his disability. The 
thought: of his misfortune haunts him. 
It fills his thoughts in the daytime and 
his dreams at night. He is often irritable 
and full of resentment, and this mental 
condition reacts on the ‘physical, affects 
his circulation, next his digestion, and 
finally his health is undermined and he 
becomes a neurotic—ripe for any prowl- 
ing malady. 

I know a man in Pittsburgh who was 
one of a family of seven, and this boy 
was the only stammerer in the brood. 
He was laughed at by his companions, 
chided by his parents, sent home from 
school on account of his fits of anger and 
resentment when the boys and girls 
would laugh at him, and he was well- 
nigh a mental and physical wreck. Whén 
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sixteen years of age he began to calmly 
study the situation, and he worked oyt 
a philosophy, correcting his disability, 
until now he has become a master in the 
science of speech. This man is Joseph J. 
Lamb. For twenty years he has been 
making the captives free, all in his own 
quiet, systematic way. 

Perhaps no man who has ever lived 
has had the success in this particular line 
of correcting the stammerer as this man 
has. I have known quite a number of 
his students. He does not call them 
patients. He is a teacher, not a doctor. 
And what he teaches is correct breathing, 
correct thinking, and correct living, and 
through them comes relief from the deyil 
of discord. In four weeks, in most cases, 
Mr. Lamb effects a complete reformation 
of the stutter and stammer habit. 

Starting with a careless mental habit, 
stammering eventually becomes chronic 
and fixes its fangs in the nature of the 
individual. When the stammering stu- 
dent discovers that he can recite, con- 
verse calmly, think deliberately, space his 
words properly, a great burden is lifted 
from his soul. His animation is un- 
bounded. He is free. He wants to shout 
for joy, to sing. He embraces his com- 
panions, he writes home to his friends: 
“T am free! [ am free! I am free!” And 
this is just the condition that Mr. Lamb 
brings about. Hundreds, of all ages and 
conditions, have come under his patient, 
kindly, and loving teaching. He always 
benefits, and in most instances he files 
the fetters and makes the captive free. 

The stammerer is very sensitive. If 
you have friends who stutter and stam- 
mer, never laugh at them. They need all 
the love, and all the gentleness, and all 
the consideration that you can bring to 
bear. If you can put them in touch with 
Mr. Lamb; you will confer a great and 
lasting benefit—a benefit beyond the 
power of words to express. 

On interviewing Mr. Lamb I found 
him to be a very sensible, simple, direct 
individual—a man with the virtues of 
sobriety, industry, and economy. He 
takes the students into his own home, 
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where he is ably assisted by his wife and 
mother. The student is made a part of 
the household. The lessons come along 
as a part of the daily social relationship, 
and through right thinking, right breath- 
ing, right acting, relief follows as does 
night the day. Nervousness subsides, the 
normal takes the place of the abnormal, 
harmony replaces discord—and love does 
the rest. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
THE COUNTRIES AT WAR 


The outlook on this subject, its com- 
plex relations, and the new forces which 
the war itself will bring to bear upon 
the problem are summed up in a striking 
passage from the address of the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the House 
of Lords. In this connection he said : 

Education is not a subject which stands 
in isolation by itself. It is colored by 
the nation’s social, economic, and re- 
ligious traditions and aims. The return- 
ing soldier—that means, after all, the 
men of England practically today—will 
not be satisfied with some of the old con- 
ditions. Ought he to be satisfied with 
the old conditions as regards housing 
and as regards, in some departments of 
life, wages and the rest, into which I do 
not enter? But he will not be. The 
housing question in town and country, 
intense as is its difficulty, obvious as are 
the barriers that go across the roads of 
progress, will have to be met and dealt 
with at the same time as we are trying 
to deal with education and other kinds 
of progress. The wage question cannot 
be separated from the housing question, 
and will be necessarily before us in all 
intensity before many years pass. The 
diminishing birth-rate and the rest is a 
question with which we shall have to deal. 
The fighting of disease on different lines 
from those on which it has been fought 
before is ahead of us. These things are 
astir, not only in the minds of us who 
are trying irom central places to look 
at them on a large scale, but ‘they are 
in the minds of the returning soldiers 
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and sailors. I speak from personal 
knowledge. I have been in touch often 
and often in the last few months with 
men with whom I have discussed this 
subject, and I have found that undoubt- 
edly there will be discontent with exist- 
ing conditions accompanied by—and this 
is very important—a readiness, which 
has not been known before, to see and 
to understand the other side and the dif- 
ficulties which belong to these problems. 
The way in which men have learned to 
discuss with others than their ordinary 
friends and companions in peace time— 
men of different antecedents, training, 
and sympathies; the way in which they 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to discuss these matters day by day and 
constantly during the last two years has, 
I believe, prepared the soil in a different 
kind of way for dealing with, in a new 
and reasonable manner, almost all these 
questions when they arise. At all events, 
whether we like it or not, the things are 
astir in the minds of men who are com- 
ing back with a wider horizon and with 
new thoughts in their minds.—From Bul- 
letin No. 36, 1917, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


Teachers should insist upon school- 
rooms that are of such character that 
they help in the process of education. 
The part environment plays in develop- 
ment of character has not been meas- 
ured; but we know that little can be ex- 
pected in the way of manners and morals 
of people born and brought up in the 
slums of our cities and in the neglected 
byways of the country. The school-room 
should furnish the example of that order 
which is heaven’s first law, and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ross, the first and all-inclusive 
principle of art. “Art cannot be taught; 
it must be caught” is a favorite quotation 
among art teachers. Each teacher and 
each room should therefore be a center 
of power, like a grain of radium throw- 
ing off illuminating energy forever- 
more.— ANNETTE J. WARNER in The 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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DARWIN'S “SPEAKING MA- 
CHINE” 


Science, in its issue of September 21, 
comments on some previously unpub- 
lished letters from Erasmus Darwin to 
Benjamin Franklin, and refers to some 
of Darwin’s work and writings, part of 
which follows: 

The other hitherto unpublished letter 
Dr. Hussakof says is “remarkable chiefly 
for one sentence near the end, which 
contains the amazing information that 
even as far back as that (1772), some 
one was puzzling over the idea of mak- 
ing a phonograph. ‘I have heard,’ 
writes Dr. Darwin, ‘of somebody that 
attempted to make a speaking machine, 
pray was there any Truth in any such 
Reports?” 

Charles Darwin, in Krause’s “Life of 
Erasmus Darwin” (p. 120), says that 
a speaking machine was a favorite idea 
of his grandfather, and for this end he 
invented a phonetic alphabet. Eras- 
mus Darwin himself says in his “Temple 
of Nature” (1802), note No. 15: 

“IT have treated with greater confi- 
dence on the formation of articulate 
sounds, as I many years ago gave con- 
siderable attention to this subject for 
the purpose of improving shorthand; at 
that time I contrived a wooden mouth 
with lips of soft leather, and with a valve 
over the back part of it for nostrils, 
both which could be quickly opened or 
closed by the pressure of the fingers, 
the vocality was given by a silk ribbon 
about an inch long and a quarter of an 
inch wide stretched between two bits of 
smooth wood a little hollowed; so that 
when a gentle current of air from bel- 
lows was blown on the edge of the rib- 
bon, it gave an agreeable tone, as it 
vibrated between the wooden sides, much 
like a human voice. This head pro- 
nounced the p, b, m, and the vowel a, 
with so great nicety as to deceive all 
who heard it unseen, when it pronounced 
mama, papa, map and pam; and had a 
most plaintive tone, when the lips were 
gradually closed.” 
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All the other scientific subjects te 
ferred to by Darwin in these letters to 
Franklin are to be found discussed jp 
one or more of Darwin’s published 
works. 

Dr. Darwin’s prophetic insight along 
biological lines is well paralleled ip 
another sphere in the following verses 
from his “Economy of Vegetation,” 
canto I: 

“Soon shall thy arm, unconquer’d steam! afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 


Or on wide-waving wings expanded bear 
The flying-chariot through the fields of air” 


And again in a footnote: 


“There is reason to believe it (steam) 
may in time be applied to the rowing of 
barges and the moving of carriages 
along the road. As the specific levity 
of air is too great for the support of 
great burdens by balloons, there seems 
no probable method of flying conve- 
niently but by the power of steam, or 
some other explosive material, which 
another half-century may probably dis- 
cover.” 


THE DEAF SOLDIER IS A 
“CRIPPLED” SOLDIER 


Do not forget that the defenders of 
our country who may lose their hearing 
will be more seriously “crippled” through 
deafness than many a defender who loses 
a limb. The latter will have a visible ap- 
pealing loss,that awakens sympathy anda 
desire to aid, but the deaf man will have 
no outward sign of his heavy loss to aid 
him in winning sympathy and coopera- 
tion. Yet deafness may be the cause 
of reducing a defender’s wage-earning 
ability to a minimum, and force him to 
accept subordinate positions, with small 
pay, unless he becomes a good ip 
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FIFTY LESSONS IN LIP-READING * 





BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


Dedicated to the defenders of our country whose hearing becomes impaired or 
lost in this great merciless war and who must learn to “hear” with their eyes 


(Concluded from the October Vouta Review) 


LESSON THIRTY-FOUR 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


spl spr 
spleen splash Spruce spread 
splice splutter spree sprain 
split splotch Sprout Sprat 
splendid splurge Sprite Sprawl 
splay spring 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. Do not splice the rope. 

2. Order one pound of split peas at the 
grocery, please. 

3. There was a splendid display at the 
store. 

4. The boys were splashing in the mud. 

5. You have some splotches on your 
dress. 

6. The spruce is a species of fir-tree. 

7. The grass was sprouting in the 
spring. 

8. Spread some more butter on my 
bread. 

9. How did you come to sprain your 
ankle ? 

10. “Hope springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast.” 


Ill, FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS CONTAINING 
THE SAME WORDS USED AS NOUN, 
AS VERB, OR AS ADJECTIVE 
Light 
Turn on the light. 
Put out the light. 
Light up the rooms. 
Don’t obstruct the light. 
It will come to light. 
We will bring it to light. 
They made light of it. 
A light breaks in upon me. 
When did you light upon it? 


You are standing in your own light. 
“Don’t hide your light under a bushel.” 
Where there is light there is shade. 
That puts me in a false light. 

She is light upon her feet. 
“Come and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe.” 


LESSON THIRTY-FIVE 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


shr ser 
shrew shred screw scrap 
shriek shrank scream scroll 
shroud shrove scribe scrawl 
shrine shrug scribble scrub 
shrink scrape 

II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 
1. The woman shrieked in a shrill 


voice. 


2. There is a shrine by the wayside. 
3. The cloth will surely shrink in the 


water. 


4. We shrank from the threatening 


mob in terror. 


5. Why do you always shrug your 


shoulders ? 


I will try to throw light upon the 


matter. 
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6. A screw has come loose in the lock. 
7. I scribbled a note to my friend. 
8. Put these clippings in a scrap-book. 
9. The maid scrubbed the kitchen floor. 
10. “It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment 

the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


III. HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 
count spite search rabbit 
gown spied serge rabid 
gout spine surge rapid 


















































LESSON THIRTY-SIX 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


str 
Strew stress straw 
stream strange strut 
strike strand strong 
strip stroll destroy 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. A stream of people brushed by me 
in the street. 

2. Did you hear the clock strike seven? 

3. Don’t be so strict with the child. 

4. The man seemed under great stress 
and strain. 

5. Truth is stranger than fiction. 

6. Do not stretch the strands of silk. 

7. “The last straw broke the camel’s 
back.” 

8. We took a stroll down the street. 

9g. Some people grow stronger by their 
struggles. 

10. “The true, strong, and sound mind 
is the mind that can embrace equally 
great things and small.” 


III. CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES 
Calling on a Friend 


Good afternoon! 

Won’t you take a seat, please? 
What is the news? 

How is everybody in the family? 
What can I offer you? 

Won’t you have a cup of tea? 
How many lumps of sugar do you 


WAVES DS 


take? 

8. Will you have cream or a slice of 
lemon in your tea? 

g. Couldn’t you stay a little while 
longer? 

10. When are you coming to see me 
again? 


LESSON THIRTY-SEVEN 
I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 
(Double consonants as final elements) 


-pt, -mpt, -ped, -bed, -med 


apt cooped robbed 
rapt heaped armed 
wept wiped groomed 
kept whipped hemmed 
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slept chapped aimed 
tempt moped crammed 
prompt robed warmed 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. The child wept the whole night long. 
2. He kept his word against all tempta. 


tion. 


3. The merchant was prompt in paying 


his bill. 


4. Wipe your hands well or they wil 


become chapped. 


5. Have you whipped the cream toa 


froth? 


6. The thug who robbed us was well 


armed. 


7. | have hemmed the towels by hand. 
8. We aimed to reach an understand. 


ing with the firm. 


g. | warmed my hands by the fire. 
10. “I slept and dreamed that life was 
Beauty ; 
I woke and found that life was 
Duty.” 


III. COMMON PHRASES 
Holidays 


during the holidays 

last Christmas 

on New Year’s Eve 

on New Year’s Day 

next Lincoln’s Birthday 

on Hallowe’en evening 

some years ago on Washington’s birthday 
tomorrow on Memorial Day 
last Independence Day 
yesterday on Labor Day 

all day Election Day 

next week on Columbus Day 
early on Easter Sunday 

one Thanksgiving Day 


LESSON THIRTY-EIGHT 


I. CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


-nt, -nd, -ned 


pent lent mount 
penned lend count 
bent rent pint 
bend rend pinned 
mend went wind 
meant wend kind 
tent spent can’t 
tend spend canned 


Il, SENTENCE PRACTISE 
I penned a note to my friend. 


2. “It is never too late to mend.” 





d 
imed 
ned 


‘mpta- 
aying 
y will 
toa 
well 
land, 
and- 
was 


Was 


day 


kept us in. 


month. 


woods. 


the dairy. 


wind.” 


3. We meant to come, but the storm 
4. The rent is due at the end of the 
5. We spent the day in a tent in the 


6, Count together what you have spent. 
7. | will send you a pint of cream from 


8. “Sow the wind and reap the whirl- 
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II, SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. I felt cold and tired. 

2. At the first thunderbolt we made a 
bolt for home. 

3. It was not my fault that the colt 
broke loose. 

4. The colt was held by a rope. 

5. Their cult did not inspire me. 

6. Guilt was written upon the man’s 
face. 

7. The flag was hauled down from the 













g. I went out to buy some canned fish. 
10. “Mend your speech a little, 
Lest it may mar your fortunes.” 


Ill. COLLOQUIAL QUESTION FORMS 


mast. 


8. The flowers will wilt without cold 


water. 


g. The hunter killed the wild deer. 








How many 
How many 


(Watch for the Auxiliary Verbs and for 
the Pronouns) 


am I to have? 
is it to take? 


10. “Gold must be tried by fire, 
As a heart must be tried by pain.” 


III. HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


shown slight thick which 
showed slide thing wish 
shone sleight think witch 







How many have you bought? 
How many has she sold? 

How many had he given? 
How many do we receive? 
How many does he want? 
How many did she use? 

How many are you to bring? 
How many was she to leave? 
How many were they to keep? 
How many will you choose? 
How many would they wish? 
How many can you finish? 
How many could they carry? 
How many shall I get? 

How many should they raise? 
How many may I expect? 
How many might we file? 
How many must she clean? 
How many ought he to save? 


LESSON THIRTY-NINE 


I, CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


-lt, -ld, -led 
felt kilt § bolt 
felled killed | bold 
knelt halt colt 
knelled hauled cold 
wilt fault gold 
willed vault told 
tilt cult tolled 
tilled culled wild 





LESSON FORTY 


I, CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


{ act 

hacked 
fact 
tract 
sect 
neglect 
perfect 


II. 


Pep 


-ct, -ked, -ged 
barked 
booked 
baked 
poked 
wrecked 
shocked 
cooked 


Think before you act. 

The fact leaked out in a short time. 
“Practise makes perfect.” 
The dog barked and wagged his tail. 
The artist was booked for the first 


act of the play. 


6. I was shocked to see how the storm 


had wrecked the house. 


7. We baked and cooked all morning 
for the party. 
8. A ragged-looking man_ begged -us 


for a meal. 


begged 
rigged 
winged 
wagged 
nagged 
hugged 
tugged 


SENTENCE PRACTISE 


g. The little girl hugged her doll. 


10. “While there 


tract 


is one untrodden 


For intellect and will, 


And men are free to think and 


act, 


Life is worth living still.” 
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III. CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES 


Directing a Stranger 


1. Will you please direct me to Maiden 
Lane ?* 

2. How far is it from here? 

3. Can I go there by surface car? 

4. Is it easily reached by subway (om- 
nibus, etc.) ? 

5. Which is the quickest route? 

6. At what station must I get off? 

7. How long does it take to get there? 

8. Will you tell me how I can find the 
address written on this card? 

g. Is it a long walk from the station? 

10. How can I thank you for your 
kindness ? 


LESSON FORTY-ONE 


I, CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 


-mple (b) -ndle -ngle (k) -stle 
ample handle angle hustle 
simple candle spangle rustle 
thimble kindle { shingle castle 
temple bundle jingle thistle 
crumple spindle bungle epistle 
crumble swindle twinkle apostle 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. We had ample time to catch the 
boat. 

2. My thimble fell under the table. 

3. Can you kindle the fire in the grate? 

4. The tramp carried a heavy bundle 
on his back. 

5. A shingle fell from the roof. 

6. Did your uncle bring you an angle? 

7. “Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” 

8. A man’s house is his castle. 

9. I pricked my finger on a thistle. 

10. “I tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just.” 


III. COMMON PHRASES 


Expressions of Time 


one afternoon 

the other morning 

late last night 

yesterday at noon-time 

one day last week at breakfast 





* Other places may be substituted for Maiden 
Lane. 
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one day last spring 

toward the end of the season 
at the beginning of winter 
during the winter 

in a minute 

in an hour 

as soon as possible 

in the early days of summer 
two summers ago 

very soon 

all the time 


LESSON FORTY-TWO 


I, PREFIX EXERCISE 


ap- ab- af- al- 
appeal absorb affirm allow 
applaud absurd affront _ allay 
appear abuse afford allude 
at- ad- as- ac- 
attack admit assist accept 
attempt admire assent acquaint 
attend advise assure —_accuse 


Notre.—These words should be given 
to the pupil in rapid succession after the 
differences between the prefixes have 
been pointed out. Sentences may also be 
formed of a number of words, skipping 
from group to group. Attention should, 
moreover, be drawn to the fact that most 
of these prefixes are unaccented, and that 
the final syllables therefore are empha- 
sized. 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. To whom will you appeal for assist- 
ance? 

2. I was so absorbed in the book that I 
failed to hear your approach. 

3. The story is so absurd that I can 
hardly accept it as true. 

4. Can you afford to advertise in sev- 
eral newspapers? 

5. Do not allow them to advance to 
that point. 

6. The thief made an attempt to attack 
the passer-by. 

7. We admire your courage and are in 
accord with your plans. : 

8. I will gladly accept your advice not 
to attempt the matter. 

9. They assured me that they. would 
accept the offer. 
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0. “A moral, sensible, and well-bred 10. “Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the 
man sky! 
Will not affront me, and no other Dost thou despise the earth where 
can,” cares abound ?” 
]. FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS CONTAINING III. HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


THE SAME WORD USED AS NOUN OR 


parch boot creed pride 

AS VERB barge boon greed bright 
Mind marsh mood green bride 
march moon greet brine 


Never mind. 
you ony LESSON FORTY-FOUR 
n't mind it. 


Mind the baby. I. PREFIX EXERCISE 


; Mind your business. em- ef- es- 

Pi Make up your mind. employ effect espy 

“i Have you changed your mind? P ee: ae ye 

, . . Ss m 

ude | have a mind to do it. : outitall effete escape 

wit I have set my mind ‘upon it. ; embarrass effort escort 
| will give them a bit of my mind. : 

Me Apply your mind to it. on wot 

uaint ke y ok enclose exact 

ase “ oe our re casy. endow examine 

} ear it in mind. endure excel 

given | Get it off your mind. enjoy expect 

the} Run it over in your mind. engage explain 

= “Out of sight, out of mind.” II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 

»ping LESSON FORTY-THREE 1. Whom will you employ to escort 

ould. you through the town? 

most |. I, PREFIX EXERCISE 2. Did it embarrass you to hear the 

that “ ag ee 8 exalted words of praise? 

pha- lore depend «=—sremove __ select 3. I will put forth my best efforts to 
befall decide receive severe efface the thought from my memory. 
begin decline _regret secure 4. The prisoner made an effort to es- 
“cam deceive remain sedate cape 
elow despise refuse secrete "aT: s . . 

i ie .denand — reply ty 5. His employer holds him in great 

esteem. 
t] II, SENTENCE PRACTISE 6. “What can’t be cured must be en- 
. dured.” 

1. Be sure you are right before y . : 

aa tahoe ¢ ibe. ae 7. What did you enclose in the envel- 

ope? 


2. “Never count your chickens before 
ey- | they are hatched.” 

3. When did the pupil begin to drop 
to ; behind in his lessons? 

4. I do not believe that the maid can be 
ck | depended upon. 


8. Do you know the exact time when 
the express train arrives? 
9. We expect you to explain the matter. 
10. “Whoe’er excels in what we prize, 
Appears a hero in our eyes.” 


5. We decided to decline the offer. III. CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES 
in 6. They regret to have to refuse the 
demand. At the Post-office 
ot 7. I called the boy, but he refused to 1. Will you please weigh this letter for 
return. me? 
d 8. Which of the patterns did you de- 2. How many stamps are needed on it? 
cide to select ? 3. Does that include the amount for 


9. Where did you secure the recipe? registry ? 
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4. What is the rate for letters to the 
West Indies? 

5. How can I send this money to Can- 
ada? 

6. Where can I have this money order 
cashed ? 

7. Will you tell me, please, how to send 
this box by parcel post? 

8. Is it safe to send it without having 
it insured? 

g. I should like to open a postal sav- 
ings account. 

10. What is the interest accruing on 
the savings? 


LESSON FORTY-FIVE 


I, PREFIX EXERCISE 


im- in- mis- dis- 
immense inborn mislead disable 
impart incline misjudge discern 
impel induce misplace discharge 
impede infer mistake discuss 
impress inquire mistrust dismay 
improve intent misunderstand dispose 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. An immense wave struck the boat 
and disabled the engine. 

2. We felt impelled to inquire about it. 

3. “As the twig is bent the tree is in- 
clined.” 

4. I will try to induce the boy to im- 
prove in his work. 

5. We can only infer that the mistake 
he made had led to his discharge. 

6. I was impressed with his desire to 
discuss the question. 

7. Do not misunderstand my motives 
and intent. 

8. How did you happen to misplace 
your missal? 

g. Are you disposed to discuss the 
scheme? 

10. “God rest ye, merry gentlemen; let 
nothing you dismay.” 


III. COMMON PHRASES 


Expressions of Time 


some time ago 

a long time ago 
a little while ago 
not so long ago 
a few days ago 


since that day 
one of these days 
all day long 
before long 

since that time 
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a fortnight ago 
the other day 
some other day 
right away 


once in a while 
now and then 
not very often 
not just now 


LESSON FORTY-SIX 


I, PREFIX EXERCISE 


sub- 


sup- sur- Super. 
supplant subdue surmise superficial 
supply subject surpass superhuman 
support sublet Surprise  superintend 
suppose sublime surrender supersede 
suppress submit surround supervene 
supplement subscribe survive — supervise 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. Do you suppose that they will be 
able to supply the demand? 

2. You will have my support in sup 
pressing the news. 

3. | was surprised that she broached 
the subject. 

4. We shall try to sublet the apartment 
during the summer. 

5. Will you submit to having your 
house surrounded by a fence? 

6. Nothing could surpass the beauty of 
the surrounding mountains. 

7. He will never surrender while he is 
able to fight. 

8. Her efforts to succeed were super- 
human. 

g. We will supervise the work while 
you are away. 

10. “Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong.” 


III, COLLOQUIAL QUESTION FORMS 


(Watch for the Auxiliary Verbs and for 
the Adverbs of Time) 


much am I to pay you tonight? 
much is it worth today? 

much have you given recently? 
much has it brought you lately? 
much had he thought of giving 


How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
again? 
How much do they always get? 
How much does he earn daily? 
How much did you lay out at first? 
How much are you going to spend to 
morrow? 
How much was he receiving yesterday? 
How much were they charging then? 


as it 





ber. 
ficial 


human 
ntend 
ede 
ene 
‘ise 
ill be 

SUup- 
iched 
ment 


your 


le is 
Der- 


hile 





' the weather was threatening. 


How much will you lay out next week? 

How much would she buy at once? 

How much can we earn weekly? 

How much could she finish hourly? 

How much shall I give them now? 

How much should you think it worth 
at present? 

How much may I charge them fort- 
nightly? 

How much might they expect to re- 
ceive monthly? 
How much must you take for it today? 
How much ought they to buy occa- 
sionally ? 


LESSON FORTY-SEVEN 
I. WORD ENDINGS 


Word endings having short i or long 7 
as initial element and ending in silent e: 


-ive: prohibitive, preventive 

-ile: reconcile, compile 

-irve: empire, inquire 

-ite: despite, recite 

-ide: collide, reside 

-ine: divine, determine 

-ise: exercise, practise 

-ize: realize, recognize 

-ice: precipice, advice 

-ible: impossible, irresistible 
Norr.—In presenting these words for 
practise it is to be pointed out that in sev- 
eral cases the word endings, though they 
be alike in spelling, are pronounced dif- 
ferently. In some of the words—for in- 
stance, empire and inquire, which are 
grouped under the syllable -ire—the em- 
phasis in the first word falls on the first 
syllable ; in the second word on the sec- 
ond. Again, in the words divine and de- 
termine, the ending -ine in pronounced 
with long 7 in the first word and with 
short i in the second. Similar instances 
occur in the case of many other words 
whose final syllable is the same. 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


_1. The prices in this store are prohib- 
itive. 

2. Have you read the “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire”? 

3. We went out despite the fact that 
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4. I saw an automobile collide with an 
engine. 

5. I would advise you not to determine 
upon it today. 

6. Do you exercise daily in the open? 

7. I realize that you ought to com- 
promise with your partner. 

8. The man stood on the brink of a 
precipice. 

g. It is impossible for us to put aside 
our prejudice. 

10. “Oh what a tangled web we weave 

When first we practise to de- 
ceive.” 


III. HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


hinge race tack oat 
hitch raise tag ode 
inch rays knack owed 
itch raze nag own 


LESSON FORTY-EIGHT 
I. WORD ENDINGS 


Word endings having short 7 as initial 
element : 


-im: interim, verbatim 
-it: credit, inherit 

-id: invalid, splendid 
-in: cousin, violin 

-ic: traffic, energetic 
-ing: beginning, nothing 
-ism: foreignism, publicism 
-ium: radium, sanitarium 
-ist: exist, persist 

-ish: foolish, finish 

-ict: conflict, interdict 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. Give credit to whom credit is due. 

2. The invalid made rapid progress 
toward recovery. 

3. Does your cousin play the violin? 

4. There is a great deal of traffic in the 
public square. 

5. “Nothing venture, nothing have.” 

6. The discovery of radium proved 
very valuable. 

7. We will persist to the end. 

8. She brought her foolish arguments 
to a finish. 

g. The former convict came again into 
conflict with the law. 

10. “Great is the art of beginning, 
But greater the art is of ending.” 
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III. CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES 


At the Clothing Store 


1. Will you show me some suits of 
clothes? 

2. Have you any blue-serge suits? 

3. Do you have one of these in size 36? 

4. What is the price of this suit? 

5. Does it fit perfectly? 

6. What is your charge for alterations? 
. Will you also show me some neck- 
ties? 

8. For how much do you sell them? 

g. What are the cheapest shirts you 
have? 

10. This will be all I need for today. 


LESSON FORTY-NINE 
I. WORD ENDINGS 


Word endings having short @ as initial 
or as middle and ft, d, n, nt, or nd as final 
element : 

-et: alphabet, prophet 

-ed: descended, parted 

-en: bounden, frighten 
-ent: dependent, existent 
-tend: pretend, contend 
-dent: ardent, president 
-nent: prominent, opponent 
-ment: government, element 
-sent: absent, present 
-cient: sufficient, proficient 


Note.—Nearly all these endings have 
a like appearance on the lips. 


II. SENTENCE PRACTICE 


1. “A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country.” 

2. We descended the stairs together, 
but parted at the door. 

3. Did the loud noise frighten you? 

4. I do not comprehend how you came 
to be dependent upon your friend. 

5. We do not pretend to be content 
with the situation. 

6. He is an ardent admirer of the 
President. 

7. Many prominent men assembled to 
hear the President. 

8. They represent the best element of 
society. 

9g. Will you have sufficient material to 
finish the work? 
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10. “Now I hold it is not decent for a 

scientific gent 

To say another is an ass—at least 
to all intent; 

Nor should the individual who 
happens to be meant 

Reply by heaving rocks at him to 
any great extent.” 


III. COMMON PHRASES 


Some Every-day Expressions 


Did you hear me? 

Did you understand me? 

What was that? 

Say it again. 

What did you say? 

Speak a little louder. 

Don’t speak so loud. 

Did you call me? 

Do not shout at me. 

I didn’t hear you before. 

Watch my lips. 

Repeat the whole sentence. 

Do not speak word for word. 
Speak slowly and distinctly. 

Do not exaggerate lip movements. 
Turn your face toward the light. 


LESSON FIFTY 
I, WORD ENDINGS 


Word endings having long é as vowel 
element and ending (with one exception) 
in silent e: 

-eme; extreme, supreme 
-ete: complete, deplete 
-ede: recede, precede 
-ene: convene, subvene 
-ere: severe, sincere. 
-fere: interfere, hemisphere 
-ieve: achieve, believe 
-ease: displease, release 
-ceed: succeed, proceed 


II. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


1. My seat was at the extreme end of 
the table. 

2. The army suffered a complete de 
feat in-the battle. 

3. I could not decide to recede from 
my plans. 

4. The members of the lodge will com 
vene tomorrow. 


5. She was very sincere in her belief. : 








for a 
least 
who 


im to 


owel 
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d of 
de- 
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lief. 








6. We will not interfere in the affair. 

. You must not believe all you hear. 

8. Will it displease you if we release 
the dog? 

g. “If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again.” 

10. “Some are born great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.” 


1. FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS CONTAINING 
THE SAME NOUN 


Time, times 
At times. 
At no time. 
Come in time. 
I haven’t the time. 
Take your time. 
In the course of time. 
What is the time of the day?’ 
Don’t waste your time. 
Have you any time to spare? 
There is plenty of time. 
For the time being. 
In times to come. 
In times gone by. 
In times out of mind. 
Once upon a time. 
Time after time. 
“Time is money.” 


TO THE PUPIL—HINTS ON MIRROR 
PRACTISE 


Practise lip-reading daily with the mir- 
ror—from 20 to 30 minutes, if possible. 
Do not exaggerate lip movements when 
practising; speak naturally at all times 
and as rapidly as you would in speaking 
to others. 


I, STUDY OF SOUNDS 


Practise the sounds in the words given 
for this purpose, taking, for instance, 
Italian a (ah), as in the’ word arm. 
Watch carefully for three things: 

1. The width of opening between lips 
and teeth. 

2. The shape of the lips. 

3. The position of the tongue. 


Il, DRILL-, CONTRAST-, AND PRACTISE- 
WORDS 


Observe and practise with the mirror 
all drill-, contrast-, and practise-words. 
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Repeat each word several times, paying 
particular attention to the new sound or 
sounds illustrated in each word. 


III. SENTENCE PRACTISE 


Say a short sentence or part of a sen- 
tence (from six to eight words) before a 
mirror. Then take separately each word, 
beginning with the first. Watch its ap- 
pearance on the lips carefully, and do the 
same with each following word. Prac- 
tise all sentences in this way. 

Stories should be practised in the same 
manner as directed above. 


THE SPEAKING VOICE 


By Maup RITcHIE 


In the world at large there seems to be 
comparatively little appreciation of what 
the proper use of the speaking voice 
means, and also of its relative value to 
the singing voice. 

Those who are cultivating the voice 
musically would do well to give proper 
consideration and careful study to the 
speaking voice, and thereby gain more 
rapidly in the understanding of the sing- 
ing voice. Ofttimes but little attention is 
paid to-this phase of the subject, and it 
is only recently, comparatively speaking, 
that-there has been more of an awakening 
in this regard. = 

But, quite independent of the very im- 
portant part it plays in the proper pro- 
duction of the singing voice, there is ever 
a recognized charm in a well placed, well 
modulated speaking voice. Such a voice 
carries distinctive weight, gives desired 
individuality to its possessor, and its tones 
please the listening ear. 

Correct tone production is based. upon 
certain scientific principles relating to 
breath control, poise of body, etc., a 
knowledge of which may be- acquired 
through well directed study. This does 
not imply that the acquisition of the art 
of correct speech is over a difficult or tor- 
tuous road. Its principles are as funda- 
mentally exact and may be applied as 
definitely as the rules of mathematics; 
and when understood are found to be 
simple, natural, and logical. 
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Technique should be a means and not 
an end to bring forth that individuality 
of tone and expression which nature in- 
tended, namely, a voice at once clear, dis- 
tinct, resonant, and musical. 

The same method or means of study, 
with varying exercises, can be applied to 
the overcoming of defects of speech, such 
as stammering, stuttering, and lisping. 

Habits of speech play a great part in 
the use of the voice, beginning with earli- 
est childhood, and, without study, are 
taken on unconsciously. Habits may be 
either good or bad; the latter can be 
eliminated only by conscious effort based 
on a knowledge of the principles of tone 
and speech.—From the New York Trib- 
une, October 14. 


INCORRECT DIAGNOSIS OF 
ADENOIDS IN CHILDREN* 


By Vircrnius Dasney, M. D., F. A.C. §S. 


The widely prevalent belief among 
some of the profession and many of the 
laity that difficulty in nasal respiration in 
children is pathognomonic of adenoids 
has led to many unnecessary operations 
and unsatisfactory functional results. 
My opinion is the gradual growth of an 
experience covering observation of hun- 
dreds of cases in the hospitals and my 
own office, where I have seen children 
arrive with the diagnosis already made, 
either by the parent or by the doctor 
referring the case. Thus, I have come 
to adopt the routine of asking: “What 
makes you think an adenoid causes this 
difficulty?” And the reply is almost as 
routine as the question: “Because he 
sleeps with his mouth open, breathes: 
through his mouth often, takes cold 
easily, sneezes so often, is restless at 
night”; or “the doctor says he has an 
adenoid.” 

The presence of an adenoid can be 
more reliably determined by an exami- 


* From a paper read before the Medical So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D. C., March 21, 1917, and published in full in 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
June 21, 1917. 
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nation, not of the nose or throat, but of 
the ear drum, though inspection of the 
former regions will, of course, frequently 
reveal its presence. This is my own 
belief, an opinion I have not seen stated 
by any one else, and is based on my 
firm feeling that no mass of lymphoid 
tissue in the epipharynx of a child cay 
be so large, or so placed when small, as 
to require removal and not cause in the 
light reflex and position or color of the 
drum head an easily recognizable ¢ 

when under inspection at the hands ofa 
skilled aurist. On the other hand, fre. 
quent colds, mouth breathing, restless 
sleep, free nasal mucous discharge, 
though classical symptoms, are not suf- 
ficient grounds for a diagnosis of ade 
noids. It is true they are highly sug. 
gestive and frequently the result of ade- 
noids, yet I have seen one child, with 
only the normal amount of lymphoid 
tissue in the rhinopharynx, show all these 
signs in the most distressing degree, and 


recover completely when he was denied — 
soda crackers to which he had had ac 


cess for several weeks. As often as he 
surreptitiously partook. of this usually 


simple diet, all the symptoms would re 


turn. This is an example of perhaps 
the most frequent cause of false ade 
noid symptoms, and is due to a nasal 
reflex from gastro-intestinal irritation, 
of which I have seen a fairly large num 
ber in consultation, though in few was 
the cause so simple and the relief s0 
prompt. 





The Lancet (London), for June 23, contains 
an instructive article on the “Education of 
Left Hand of Disabled Sailors and Soldiers,” 
written by Major Edwin H. Nash, R. A. M.C, 
in which reference is made to an article beat 
ing the same caption which appeared in 
Lancet for April 7 and was written by Dr 
C. W. Hutt. 





An evening class in lip-reading has beet 
opened in San Diego, California, as part of 
the public-school system. It is intended for 
the adult hard-of-hearing and the adult deaf, 


and now has 20 pupils in attendance. The class 
is taught by Mrs. Lillian Paddleford, who 8 — 


principal of the Day School for the Deaf if 
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“Rhythm is the Beginning of Speech Art.’—A, MetvitLe BELL. 


HYTHM, geod or bad, is an element 

of all speech. In every sentence, 
however uttered, there is a rhythm; it 
may be stiff—like the action of a os 
on stilts; regular and firm—like the 
march of a soldier ; irregular and weak— 
like the sliding progression of a simple- 
ton; undecided—like much ordinary 
walking ; limping—like the motion of a 
cripple; hurried or slow; leaping or 
creeping ; staggering or steady ; jolting or 
smooth ; graceful or vulgar; in short, it 
may have every characteristic of action.” 

In “Mind and Voice” Dr. S. S. Curry 
says: “If the sensory nerves be intimately 
related to the mind, the motor nerves 
closely allied to the will and the sympa- 
thetic nervous system to emotion, then 
the right use of the voice must co- 
ordinate all these. The voice implies a 
union of thinking and feeling.” 

He also says: “Animals with voices 
are usually of a higher order and have 
finer feelings than those without, and the 
character of the animal is shown by its 
voice. Among birds those with the gen- 
tlest dispositions, such as a turtle-dove, 
have the sweetest songs, while jay birds, 
English sparrows, crows, hawks and 
other robbers make discordant tones. 
The voices of defectives are imperfect. 
Any mental defect is likely to show itself 
in poor articulation and also in the ab- 
sence of good tor.e and expressive modu- 
lation of voice. Any ignoble emotion 
affects the tone. Changes of voice in 
conversation are for the most part spon- 
taneous and directly mirror mental dis- 
criminations as well as emotional transi- 
tions. In listening to a conversation we 
can see that every change of idea or feel- 
ing when one is natural, causes a change 
of voice. ‘The voice modulations are not 
always conscious or voluntary; most of 
them are spontaneous and they mirror 
perfectly the attention, the progressive 


RHYTHM IN SPEAKING 
BY MRS. SARAH JORDAN MONRO 

































transitions of the mind in thinking, the 
discriminations and all the changes in 
feeling.” 

In all breathing and voice work we 
have three great helps; the sense of sight, 
of touch and of hearing. Every teacher 
should have a knowledge of correct coni- 
ditions and a well trained ear to enable 
her to detect at once a wrong condition 
and to know how to substitute a right 
one. The sense of touch should not be 
used in voice training unless absolutely 
necessary, because it calls attention to the 
parts used and making the person con- 
scious of them, generally causes constric- 
tion which prevents their freest use. 
When the rhythmic exercises are being 
taken, the instructor should notice the 
way in which the pupil uses his body. 

A constricted condition of the muscles 
of the hand and arm indicates a like con- 
dition of other parts, especially those 
controlling the breathing and speech ap- 
paratus. It is best to hear as well as to 
see, but a skilled teacher does not really 
need to hear the sound of the pupil’s 
voice when he is taking an exercise, for 
her trained eye, with knowledge behind 
it, can detect at a glance the condition 
of the muscles and the resultant quality 
of tone and approximately the pitch ac- 
companying it. 

After sufficient practise. has been given 
to make the whole body respond freely 
to the dictates of a rhythmically thinking 
mind, voice exercises may be given by 
adding voice to proper exercises. 

EXERCISE 1.—With movement of arms; 
accompany this with voice in saying far 
(or par) far; beats long and equal in 
length ; fu fu; beats short and equal; far 
fu ; beats, one long and one short; fu far, 
short and long; far fu fu, one long, two 
short; fu far fu, on one short, one long and 


one chort. 
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EXERCISE 2.—The same with words 
like “top”’—top top; top top; top top; 
top top ; top top top; top top ton. Use 
vier monosyliables in the same way, like 
“come,” “go,” etc. This is an excellent 
foundation for accent and emphasis. 

EXERCISE 3.—The same exercise as 
No. 1, with counting: 

one two; beats long, equal in length. 

one two; beats short, but equal in 


length. 
one two three; beats long and short. 


one two three; beats short and long. 
one two three four ; beats, one long and 


two short. 
one two three four; beats, short, long, 
short. 2 
Words underlined indicate long and 
short beats—thus : 
one two. three _ rest 
(long) (short) (rest) 


EXERCISE 4.—Take combinations, mon- 
osyllables and counting as in Exercises I 
and II, but with general, free use of head. 

EXERCISE 5.—Follow metronone or 
pendulum with physical Exercises I and 
II, using combinations, munosyllables and 
counting. 

ExeErcIsE 6.—Use of hands in beating 
time as in Exercise VI, with combina- 
tions, monosyllables and counting. 

EXERCISE 7—Same as VI, and one 
foot with combinations, monosyllables 
and counting. 

Exercisrt 8.—Same as VIII, with 
combinations, monosyllables and count- 
ing. 

EXERCISE 9.—Same as IX, with com- 
binations, monosyllables and counting. 

EXERCISE 10.—Use of one foot in tap- 
ping while speaking combination mono- 
syllables and counting. 

In tapping, the fingers of the right 
hand should be somewhat relaxed so that 
while it should strike the left hand 
definitely it should not fall upor it too 
forcibly. This point of giving a definite 
position, but not too decided an action is 
establishing a principle which is of great 
value in the use of the voice, and in 
developing the elements. 
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EXERCISE 11.—Use of both feet while 
beating time. 

EXERCISE 12.—Use of hands and one 
foot. 

EXERCISE 13.—Use of hands and both 
feet. 

Pupils may clap instead of tapping. 

},.XERCISE 14.—A helpful exercise may 
be taken with some of the vowels pre- 
ceded by “h” thus: 


hai ha hu hd hé hu 
how how how how how how 
ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! 
hie hie hie hie hie hie 
he he he he he he 


Note.—Without calling attention to 
movement of head and torso the teacher 
can give the pattern and child will fol 
low, rocking backward and _ forward. 
Most children will unconsciously fall into 
the rhythmic motion and allow the whole 
body to respond to it. 

hai hit hii, ha hit i, hi hit i 

how how how, how how how, how 
how how re ge BI: 

ho, ete. 

hie, etc. 

he, etc. 


This exercise may be taken with tap- 
ping, or clapping, or the pupils may fol 
low the movement of the teacher’s hand 
while she taps, or claps, or better while 
she marks out in the air, the long and 
short lines. 

EXERCISE 15.—Take Exercises 1, 2, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, with article 4 and the, as “a 
top” “The top.” 

EXERCISE 16.—Beat time with the 
hands, or hands and feet, saying “a large 
top” “a small book,’ etc., or “a large 
top,” “a small book,” etc. 

EXERCISE 17.—The same with short 
sentences, later longer sentences, and 
statements and questions. “Come to me, 
come to me, come to me.” “How do you 
do?” “How do you do?” “How do 
you do?” “A cup is on a book,” “Dick 
can hop.” The word italicized as long, i 
brought into prominence and becomes the 
most important or emphatic word. Let 
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pupils get these sentences from the teach- 
ers lips at first, if possible. Keep in 
mind the free rhythmic use of the body. 
If exercises for use of any one part alone, 
as hands, feet, etc., are given, the thought 
will be constricted and consequently the 
body and with it the voice apparatus. 

Numberless sentences should be given, 
for practise of this kind lays the founda- 
tion for accent and emphasis and they 
come naturally and easily when reading 
and speaking. 

Professor Raymond says: “In study- 
ing speech we find it composed of sylla- 
bles each uttered with an individual 
stress which separates it from other 
syllables, but more than this we find that 
every second or third syllable is apt to 
be accented and largely, because accented, 
it is apt to be prolonged more than are 
the other syllable. The reason for this 
is that accent is physical. The vocalized 
breath flows through the throat as water 
through the neck of a bottle with what 
may be termed alternate and passive 
movements. The former of these move- 
ments is that-which in every second, third, 
fourth or fifth syllable produces accent.” 

In our language, all words of more 
than one syllable have come to have an 
accent that is fixed as distinguished from 
variable which may be affirmed of words 
in French; and all our monosyllables, 
articles, prepositions and conjunctions 
are unaccented unless the sense very 
clearly demands a different treatment. 

These facts enable one to arrange any 
number of our words so that the fixed 
accents shall fall as natural utterance de- 
mands that it should, on every second, 
third, fourth or fifth syllable. 

“We find that certain smaller groups 
composed of combined accented and un- 
accented syllables are themselves com- 
bined into larger groups, which are sepa- 
tated from other larger groups of the 
same composite character by the necessity 
experienced of pausing at certain inter- 
vals in order to draw in the breath.”— 
Raymonp. 

Whatever may be true when listening 
to sounds, there is no doubt about the 
influence of respiration when uttering 
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them. Whenever it is necessary to pause 
in order to breathe, one series of groups 
must necessarily be separated from an- 
other. 

A great ceal of practise should be 
given for accent with words of two sylla- 
bles, accent on first syllable like water, 
under; words with accent on the last 
syllable like above, below; words of op- 
posing accent (noun and verb) like object, 
object. This can be done effectively by 
beating time; letting the right hand 
pause upon the left for the long beat, 
giving the accented syllable, and lightly 
and quickly touching it for the short beat 
or unaccented syllable. The pause should 
gradually be shortened to give more 
natural utterance. 

In words of three or more syllables 
when the accent falls on the third there 
is also an accent, but of secondary force, 
on the first syllable. If the principal 
accent is on the fourth syllable, the sec- 
ondary accent may be either on the first 
or second—thus: primary on third, or 
last, secondary on first—entertain. The 
secondary accent is in such words as 
abdicative, aidermanlike, separated from 
the primary by an unaccented syllable, 
but there may be a syllable which is not 
separated from the primary. Any prefix 
may become emphatic in this way, as in 
c6-équal, or immensé. 

In the opinion of the writer it is not 
best to spend very much time upon study- 
ing the secondary accent, for if the 
primary accent is well given, the :hythm 
will take care of the secondary. 

In “Principles of Speech and Diction- 
ary of Sounds” Prof. A. M. Bell. says: 

“The succession of the accents in sen- 
tences constitutes RHYTHM; a_ subject 
which has been involved in much ob- 
scurity by the way in which writers have 
treated it. The succession of the 
accents in prose is irregular and fluctuat- 
ing; susceptible of variety from every 
impulse of the writer. The vari- 
ous readings of disputed passages in the 
poets, especially in Shakespere, which 
occupy the pages of critics are just so 
many varieties of rhythm.” 

So far, rhythmical exercises have been 
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taken with combinations, monosyllables 
and simple sentences as well as the beat- 
ing of time for accent in single words 
and for emphasis in sentences. Follow- 
ing these should come tapping in beating 
time in short verses of rhyme like the 
Mother Goose melodies and the like. 
Verses may be written upon the black- 
board and words underscored to help 
show the relative length of the syllables. 
Following these lines in repeating the 
words will bring the rhythm. The teacher 
should beat time with the pupils, keeping 
in mind the free rhythmic motion of the 
body. Beware of stiffness and stilted- 
ness. The following selections are es- 
pecially good for this practice. 

The first two are good, because the 
open vowels bring out the voice: 


Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, sir; yes, sir; 
Three bags full. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 
All the King’s horses 

And all the King’s men, etc. 


Pat a cake, 

Pat a cake, 

Baker’s man, 

Where shall I master 
Fast as I can? 


Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon, 

The little dog laughed 

To see such sport, 

And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


Hush a bye, Baby, 
On the tree top, 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock. 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep in the meadow, the cows in 
the corn, etc. 


Hickory, dickory dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one 
And down he run. 
Hickory, dickory dock. 
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More advanced pupils may take some 
of the patriotic songs, “America,” ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,” “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” and many others, 


also college songs and “Yankee Doodle,” 
“Johnnie Green has come to Town,” ete. 
“The Bells” by Poe, is an especially good 
exercise for rhythm, also “Merry Christ 
mas Bells,” “The Sandpiper,” also “Come 
and Trip it,” etc. 

An almost endless list of selections 
might be mentioned for this realization 
of the different kinds of rhythm by re. 
peating the different extracts, with mark 
ing time with the hands alone; the hands 
and feet ; hands, head and one foot, or 
stepping out the beats. All of these have 
been given in rhythm:movements of the 
body. Take, for instance, “Hickory,” 
and beat time with the hands, nod the 
head and tap on the floor with one foot 
and see how the whole body becomes a 
rhythm unit. In all these exercises are 
excellent opportunities for correcting the 
wrong use of the speech organs, for if 
the hands are used too forcibly they will 
be used in the same way, if the parts of 
the body are held stiffly there will fail to 
be harmonious rhythmic motion. 

There are inflections or changes of 
pitch upon the accented vowel of every 
word, the chief inflection being upon the 
central vowel of the central word of each 
successive phrase. Why do we not all 
have the same number and kind of in- 
flections, the same quality of tone, and 
emphasize the same words? For this 
reason we do not think and feel alike. 
Lyric poetry is especially good for 
rhythm and inflection. It accentuates 
rhythm, for it is the expression primarily 
of feeling. Dramatic work, however 
simple, is excellent for getting inflections. 
Living in the character of another pef- 
son—imagination—gives greater freedom 
of thought and consequently expression. 
Experience has shown that the most 
natural and perhaps the only way for 
deaf persons to get the subtle inflections 


which are in the voices of the best speak- 


ers is as those who hear get them— 
through emotion in its broadest sense. 
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LETTERS TO 


Train the mind to think, train the body 
and the voice in agility and flexibility so 
it can respond to the emotion. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


OCTOBER 5, I917. 
Dear Mr. De LAnp: 

Enclosed find check in payment for adver- 
tising and for Tue Voita Review. . . . Yes, 
| actually do refuse to loan Tue Voira RE- 
view to a pupil the second time, because if it 
is worth reading, it is worth subscribing for. 
And I tell all my pupils so; that is why so 
many subscribe. I realize that you cannot con- 
tinue to give us teachers of lip-reading so much 
help and issue such helpful numbers of Tur 
Vorta REvIEW unless we, in turn, do all in our 
power to support your efforts. So I tell each 
pupil that if only one helpful suggestion is ob- 
tained from the Mazagine, it is worth the 
price of a year’s subscription. I hope all the 
other members of our fraternity endeavor to 
have their pupils subscribe; it is so easy to in- 
duce them to hand over the $2 if -you really 
— 
Very truly yours, 

(Miss) —— ——. 


178 Newpury STREET, 
Boston, Mass., October 19, 1917. 


My Dear Mr. De LAnNp: 


I think you may be interested to know how 
our Boston Free Evening Lip-Reading Class 
is getting along. 

hirty-seven of our last year’s class have re- 
turned for more advanced work, and several 
others have written that they will join us a 
little later on their return to the city. 

The Beginners’ Class now numbers thirty- 
four, several Boston teachers being enrolled. 
We meet as we did last winter, at the Latin 
school-house on Warren Avenue. The class 
for beginners meets Monday and Thursday, 
and the class for advanced work meets Tues- 
days. The session is 7.30 to 9.30. 

Miss Henderson and I have charge of the 
classes and we shall make every effort to have 
the work of real practical value. 

The Central Institute for the Deaf has a plan 
in mind to establish just such a class as ours 
in St. Louis. Miss McKenzie writes she has 
found my July Vora Review article “illumi- 
nating.” It will be of help to her in organiz- 
ing her work. Denver, Colorado, also con- 
templates some such work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Satty B. Tripp. 


Every copy of Tue Voita Review for July, 
August, and September have been disposed of, 
and only a few copies of the October number 
remain. If you are not a subscriber, and thus 
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did not secure these three numbers, you have 
missed having in your possession much infor- 
mation helpful to the hard of hearing and to 
the deaf. Better send in your subscription at 
once, for the coming numbers will also be very 
helpful. 





THE PHYSICO-MECHANICAL FUNCTION 
OF THE TONSIL 


This is not a theory but a demonstrable fact. 
It has been well known to teachers of singing 
and elocution, to voice trainers, and to vocal 
artists for many years. Singularly enough, 
but little is known of this important function 
by the medical profession. There is only pass- 
ing mention, if any notice is taken of it at all, 
in any of the text-books that have come under 
my observation. But little until very recently 
has been written upon it. It is, I believe, the 
forerunner of a more conservative treatment 
of the tonsil by the profession generally than 
now obtains. It will help to stop the indis- 
criminate sacrifice of the tonsil. 

There are 74 muscles and 13 nerves capable 
of influencing various points of the vocal ap- 
paratus. The vocal tract of an accomplished 
singer is capable of 16,000 adjustments and re- 
adjustments. 

o insure the perfect operation of a mechan- 
ism so delicate, so intricate, every muscle, ev- 
ery ligament must be absolutely intact—in the 
highest state of development.—From an article 
entitled “What We Know about the Physiology 
of the Tonsil,” by D. A. Kuyk, M.D., being 
a paper read before the forty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Medical Society of Virginia at 
Norfolk, Va., October 24-27, 1916, and pub- 
lished in full in the Virginia Medical Semi- 
Monthly for July 13, 1917. 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Mr. J. Howson has an interesting account 
of his trip to various cities the past summer 
in the California News for September and 
October. In the October number he has the 
following statement relative to the Volta Bu- 
reau: 

“The following day we pressed the auto once 
more into service for a yisit to the Volta 
Bureau. This bureau, founded and virtually 
maintained by Alexander Graham Bell, is a 
vast storehouse of information relative to the 
deaf. We were cordially received by the cus- 
todian, Mr. Fred De Land, and spent an in- 
teresting and profitable afternoon, delving into 
every corner of the place. Though the bureau 
is strongly behind the oral method of teaching 
the deaf, and as such has aroused the ire of 
many of the class it is intended to benefit, there 
seems to be nothing partial about the informa- 
tion collected, and the custodian is always glad 
to receive any information, past or present, 
bearing upon the deaf and their progress and 
education.” 
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